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STATE OF DISARPY 


By Mary Beth Libby 


Straightening out Financial Aid 
hassles has \always been a major 
Fall sport at, UCSC, but this year 
the season will be a long one and 
the casualty list may prove to be 
worse than usual. 

The general shortage of 
assistance funds nationally, 
a recessionary economy, and a 
crucial lack of personnel in the 
Financial Aid office have com- 
bined to make life on the third 
floor of Applied Sciences rather 
tense at best. The hallway is once 
again strewn with semi-prone 
students waiting for fee waiver 
catds which under narmal cir- 
cumstances one receives during 
the summer along with the 
registration packet. At this rate it 
may be four weeks into the quarter 
before the registrar can finally 
process financial aid students. 

Phillip Osselaer, Financial Aids 
Officer, explains that the 
university is demanding more 
complete documentation of all 
transactions between the student 
and his office to the point that it 


he says, “And I’m afraid I just 
won't be able to help them all.” 

Federal assistance is the same a 
it was last year but there are 1500 
more universities who are eligible 
to apply now. University funds 
increased slightly but this has been 
off-set by the number of students 
who are applying for aid this year. 
Two-thousand three-hundred 
students have been sent award 
letters and S00 more have applied 
for revisions or new grants. Last 
year there was a total of about 
2000 students receiving assistance. 

Osselaer follows the policy of 
awarding students with the 
greatest need first but even this 
seemingly straight-forward 
manner of decision-making is 
complicated by the dearth of 
coordination among granting 
agencies. He cites a hypothetical 
situation of a student who may be 
receiving federal assistance, the 
California State Scholarship which 
pays tuition for one year, and a 
university grant. Yet when the last 
two offices are informed of the 


has soaked up 80 per cent of staff 
time. Only two counselors can be 
spared to handle student problems 
on a one-to-one basis. 

Very little relief seems to be in 
sight for either the student or 
Osselaer. Lee Duffus, Acting 
Assistant Chancellor--Student 
Services, believes that the campus 
will have to look to University-wide 
administration for funding of 
additional staff as the Financial 
Aids Office’s request for extra 
funds was turned down last Spring 
by the campus registration Fee 
Committee. ; 

In a discussion with students 
Friday night at Merrill College, 
Chancellor Christensen charac- 
terized the Aid operations as “‘not 
serving students but rather serving 
the paper mill” and inferred that 
something should be done. 

Meanwhile, Osselaer is faced 

- with a serious lack of assistance 

funds as well and is now dipping 
into the $75,000 reserved for use in 
Spring and Winter. ‘I havea lot of 
students with serious problems,” 
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FINANCIAL AIDS; 4/[EOP DISPUTE 


RESOLVED 


By Bill Chavez 


After a year of discussion and 
controversy, administrative 
responsibility for the Campus 
Educational Opportunity Program 
has. been officially transferred 
from the Assistant Chancellor for 
Student Services to the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Ad- 
ministration. In a memorandum 
dated September 19th, full 
responsibility for the program was 
placed under Vice Chancellor 
Eugene Cota-Robles who is also 
the Director of the UCSC Af.- 
firmative Action Unit. 

The Educational Opportunity 
Program is an _ office whose 
purpose is to recruit students from 
low-income and minority segments 
of the population in Los Tres 
Valleys (the nine county areas of 
the San Joaquin, Salinas, and 
Santa Clara Valleys). EOP’s ef- 
forts are geared to meeting the 
educational needs of economically 
disadvantaged students. These 
needs range from the recruitment, 
admissions, financial aids, as well 
as academic services likely to be 
needed once they arrive on 
campus. 

The history leading to Chan- 
cellor Christensen’s decision to 
make the transfer starts with the 
lawsuit filed by the Concilio de 
Asuntos Chicanos. ‘“‘The Concilio 
is private, non-profit, unin- 
corporated membership 
organization of the Chicano 
employees of UCSC, Chicano 
students from UCSC, as. well as 
Chicano community represen- 
tatives. The CDAC is one of the 
primary groups in the UCSC area 
devoted to securing equal rights 
and opportunities in the em- 
ployment and treatment of 
Chicanos. One of the objectives of 
the council is to support the laws 
of the U.S. and California and the 
decisions of the courts prohibiting 
descrimination on the basis of 
race, color or creed in the ap- 
pointment, employment, 
assignment and promotion of 
personnel in public employment as 
well as in the treatment and ad- 
missions policies of the University 
affecting Chicano students.” 
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The suit was filed by tne 
Concilio on October 25th 1972. It 
alleged U.C. Santa Cruz practiced 
discrimination on the basis of 
academic and non-academic job 
categories as well as in recruiting 
and serving Chicano students. 

‘By October of 1973 the 
defendants discussed and basicly 
agreed to a revised copy of the 
Affirmative Action plan submitted 
by the plaintiffs. Affirmative 
Action was brought into creation 
through Federal executive order 
11246 as amended and is now the 
law of the land. What Affirmative 
Action seeks to correct is the 
under-representation of low- 
income and or minority segments 
within public and private in- 
stitutions. In essence, Affirmative 
Action proposed to make in- 
stitutions represent the people they 
serv. -hrough the implementation 
of hiring and recruitment goals 
and time-tables. The plan sub- 
mitted by the Concilio de Asuntos 
Chicanos set a precedent in that 
students were included as a new 


element under Affirmative Action. 
However, a new problem was 


presented for the EOP office; 
F.M.G. Willson, then. Vice 
Chancellor for Student Services 
proposed to decentralize the 
program. Upon its circulation the 
proposal was attacked by EOP 
coordinator Roborto Rubalcava, 
as a “‘vicious attempt to debilitate 
and destroy’’ his program. 
Decentralization of the EOP 
would have meant division and 
redistribution of EOP FTE’s (Full 
Time Employees) to Financial 
Aids, Career Guidance and 
Placement, the Colleges as well as 
a separate unit for recruitment. 
EOP students expressed the need 
for a centralized unit capable of 
dealing with all of their special 
problems. Decentralization would 
have been in direct violation of a 
stipulation of the lawsuit set- 
tlement. One of the stipulations to 
the settlement is the acceptance of 
a revised edition of the Affirmative 
Action plan. On page 33 of the 
Student section, the plan gives 
responsibility for the program to 
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EDITORIAL PAGES 


involvement 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


New students at UCSC this fall 
will not miss the McHugh-Bianchi 
Building or the Dresge Dome. In 
fact, it is unlikely that they wil! 
ever hear much about either of 
these structures. But the story of 
both these buildings serves as a 


lesson of the value of participation © 


in the political life of UCSC and 
the community that surrounds us. 

The McHugh-Bianchi building 
stood for over seven decades at the 
head of the Pacific Gatden Mall in 
downtown Santa Cruz. It was truly 
a splendid building--an historical 
landmark, and one of only two 
remaining examples of Italianate 
architecture left in Santa Cruz 
county. Not too long ago, the 
property that McHugh-Bianchi 
stood on was purchased by Golden 
West Savings and Loan. They 
announced plans to raze the 
building and most of the com- 
munity sat passively by. This 
summer it bacame apparent that 
Golden West meant business and 
a small group of citizens mobilized 
to save the structure. But it was too 
little, too late. The building was 
torn down to make way for an 
ultra-modern, sterile, space 
capsule type of structure that 
Golden West has gained fame for 
constructing. 

The Kresge dome faced a 
similar fate. Built by Kresge 
students in the first year of the 
college’s existence, it embodied a 
spirit and an identity before there 
was any physical structure known 


as Kresge College. It meant a great 
deal to a lot of people. After 


Kresge moved out of the student 
apartment area, where the dome 
was located, they handed the 
building over to Oakes College, 
which had moved into this area. 
Oakes used the building for a 
while, and then encountered some 
complaints from some of the 
students living in the apartments. 
With little warning to the rest of 
the University community, 
towards the end of the summer the 
Kresge Dome was dismantled and 
the wood was carted off to serve a 
‘functional’ prupose somewhere 
else on campus. 

Most of us come to college to 
learn and open ourselves. to new 
experiences. Too often, though, we 
become wo wrapped up in 
acadaemic and social involvements 
that we forget about the value of 
other facets of our lives. We forget 
that this is also where we live: 
that the quality of life at UCSC 
and in Santa Cruz depends on our 
“active involvement and par- 
ticipation in the political life of our 
communities. We forget that we 
not only belong to the University 
community, but to the conimunity 
at large; that we have certain 
shared responsibilities if we are to 
make this a good place in which to 
live. 
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- Students at this University have 


short memories. We have little 
ongoing commitment, so we carry 
no sense of tradition or history. 
With no sense of history, the loss 
of two valuable structures can be 
written off as ‘progress.’ For the 
most part, we have o choice but to 
accept as unchangeable the 
ephemeral nature of our lives at 
this University. There is no 
ongoing struggle, so when we are 
faced with a threat, we are almost 
powerless to act. The destruction 
of McHugh-Bianchi and the 
Kresge Dome are cases in point. 
Involving one’s self is no easy 
decision to make. It makes us 
vulverable because we are bound 
to make mistakes and lose a lot of 
our battles. But too often, we fail 
to see the other side. Involvement 
in political things also means 
meeting the people around us and 
becoming familiar with the 
structures that we live in. 


Along these lines, The Press can 


make two or three 
suggestions. First, 
students to register to vote in 
Santa Cruz county. This is where 
we live, and our power can be 
decisive if we collectively commit 
ourselves to taking part in local 
issues. In particular, there are two 
extremely important local races 
this November--the 3rd Super- 
visorial District seat and the 16th 
Congressional District election. 
Student votes could be the crucial 
factor in each of these elections. 

Secondly, the Press, encourages 
people to take part in the political 
life of the University in general 
and their own college in particular. 
This does not have to be a year of 
political quietism. With a new 
chancellor, the collective power of 
students can be greater than any 
other time in the brief history of 
this University. 

Finally we encourage people to 
write to, and for, the City on a Hill 
Press. This is your paper. Only if 
you take an active part in putting 
it together will it be totally suc- 
cessful in its mission. 

You will hear much about 
student ‘input’ in the years that 
you spend at UCSC. Be fairly 
warned: the words are those of 
administrators and bureaucrats 
who are content with the com- 
puter-like imagery of the word 
‘input.’ It is a callous and _ in- 
sensitive word and denies us the 
power we rightfully deserve as full 
members of this community. The 
destruction of the McHugh- 
Bianchi Building and the Kresge 
Dome serves as a symbol of that 
callousness and insensitivity. It is 
not a time for ‘input’ but for 
participation and action. We don’t 
have to lead ephemoral, impotent 
lives. But it will take a conscious 
decision to the contrary, on all our 
parts, to realize our power. 


concrete 


we urge all 
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Student Lobby Column 


by Kim Cranston 


Often as a student I’ve found 
myself ‘seemingly isolated from 
“real world’’ politics and lacking 
information about occurances 
there. Many of those occurances 
directly affect our lives, but 
because of the abstract levels at 
which they occur it’s easy to lose 
track of them and of the handles 
we hold that influence them. This 
column is an attempt to bring 
down to earth some aspects of the 
political/educational systems of 
which we are a part. 

’ This summer many decisions 

have been made and many ideas 
have been set in motion that are 
due to influence our lives, as 
people and_ students. The 
University administration plans to 
meet unmet FINANCIAL AID 
needs by mandating that students 
who are residents of California 


' who are applying for financial aid 


for 1975-76 also apply to the State 
Scholarship and Loan Com- 
mission. Application forms for this 
State aid are available at the 
Financial Aid office on campus. 
Applications must be postmarked 
or received by the LOAN Com- 
mission by November 22, 1974. 
In June University President 

Hitch informed the University of 
California Borard of RENTS 
THAT “It is very important to 
students and to the University that 
the University Registration Fee not 
be increased, or at least that an 
increase should be held to an 
absolute minimum and delayed as 
long as possibel, and to that end I 
am exploring every alternative.” In 
meetings with the U.C. Student 
Body Presidents’ Council both 


Gubernatorial candidates Jerry - 


Brown and Houston Flournoy 
expressed hopes that tuition would 
not be raised. 

The UC Student Lobby is 
collecting data on cases of 
STUDENT HOUSING 
DISCRIMINATION, so if you’re 
having problems being a student 
and finding a place to live (the two 
shouldn't be mutually exclusive) 
let us know at the Student Lobby 
annex desk, Campus Activities 
office. 

There’s a good CHILD CARE 
bill, AB4109, now on Governor 
Reagan’s desk. $3,000,000 might 
be knocked out of it before it 
leaves there. Letters would be 
appropriate. Governor Reagan can 
be written to at the State Capitol, 
Sacramento, 95814. Up to us on 
the November ballot are a variety 
of issues affecting our education. 
While November 5 contests for 
statewide offices, the controversial 
‘Stanislaus River Initiative’’ 
(Proposition 17), and numerous 
local races are arousing some voter 
interest, U.C. student leaders are 
calling attention to three statewide 
ballot measures. 

The Presidents hope to rally 
student support for Propositions 
3.4 and 16. The propositions, 
placed on the ballot after 
legislative approval, were proposed 
by the Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education 
(Vasconcellos, D-San Jose, 
Chairman). AH three measures 


were supported in the Legislature 
by the U.C. Student Lobby, the 
legislative arm of the Presidents’ 
Council. 

The Presidents have initiated 
voter registration drives on U.C. 
campuses in an effort to aid 
passage of these propositions, and 
to maximize the student in both 
statewide and local contests. The 
ouncil hopes the drive will place 
over 35,000 U.C. students on the 
voter rolls by the October 6 
registration deadline. 

Proposition 4, if passed, will 
change the structure and com- 
position of the U.C. Board of 
Regents by shortening Regents’ 
terms from 16 to 12 years, 
establishing a commission to 
advise the Governor on Regent 
selection, and allowing the 
Regents to appoint a student and a 
faculty mamber to the Board as 
voting members. Under the 
measure the Governor would be 
encouraged to appoint Regents 
who are “broadly reflective of the 
economic, cultural, and_ social 
diversity of the state, including 
ethnic minorities and women.” 

Opponents of Proposition 4 
argue that shortened Regents’ 
terms would jeopardize the 
University’s independence, and 
that students and faculty, as 
members of Unniversity ‘‘con- 
stituencies,”” should not serve on 
the Board. The University sup- 
ports Proposition 4. 

Proposition 16 would shift the 
authority to levy instructional fees 
from the Board of Regents to the 
state legislature, without making 
any immediate change in the level 
of the fees. The measure’s backers 
argue that changing or main- 
taining the level of tuition, a tax, is 
a major policy decision with 
impact beyond the university 
community, and as such, should 
be a_ responsibility of elected 
legislators, rather than the Board 
of Regents. The Presidents’ 
Coundil notes that California State 
University and College student 
fees, which are levied by the 
legislature, have been held to 
$118.00, while U.C. tuition and 
fees, levied by the Regents, have 
risen from $50 to $644 in the last 
five years. 

Opponents of Proposition 16 
argue that the legislature will 
lower U.C. instructional fees, 
thereby forcing an increase in state 
taxes. Supporters of the measure 
counter that current fee levels 
force students out of the U.C. 
system into locally-financed 
community colleges, resulting in 
increased local property taxes. The 
University has taken no position 
on the measure. 


Psition 3 would exempt the chief 


administrative officer and three 
deputies of the California Post- 
Secondary Education Commission 
trom civil service provisions. The 
new Commission was created last 
year to coordinate planning of 
higher education in the State. The 
Commission replaced the 
COORDINATING Council for 
Higher Education, ehich was 
widely felt .to be ineffective. 
Proponents of Prop. 3 explain that 
the exemption is necesszry in order 
to have the best qualified per- 
sonnel in a nationwide search. 


Supporters note that all University 
of California administrative 
positions are exempt from civil 
service provisions. 

Opponents contend that Prop. 3 
will lead to ‘‘political cronyism”’ in 
the Commission, to the detriment 
of educational planning. The 
measure’s supporters counter that 
the make-up of the Commission is 
required by law to be politically 
and socially diverse, which would 
preclude domination by any 
particular political party. Prop. 3, 
which is similar to Prop. 7 ap- 
pearing on last June’s ballot, was 


heavily supported in student 


precincts. 
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OF THE “NEW HONESTY” 


by Mike Rotkin 


Many observers were surprised 
at President Ford’s open ad- 
mission at a recent press ‘con- 
ference that the U.S. had been 
directly involved in the overthrow 
of Allende’s democratically elected 
socialist administration in Chile. 
Not only had theU.S. historically 
exercised its “‘right’’ to intervene 
in the domestic affairs of foreign 
nations, it would, volunteered 
Ford, continue to do so in the 
future. Was this proof of the ‘‘new 
openness and candor’’ promised 
by Ford on the eve of Nixon’s 
precipitous fall from power? Or 
simply proof that Lyndon Johnson 
was right when he said Jerry Ford 
was the only person in Congress 
who was ‘‘so dumb he couldn't 
walk and chew gum at the same 
time? 

Ford’s statement was clearly a 
bold stroke. People in this country 
were simply fed-up with the gross 
dishonesty, doubletalk and Or- 
wellian language of ‘‘Tricky 
Dick's’ administration. Ad- 
mitting U.S. involvement in 
Chile’s internal affairs was a real 
departure from not only the policy 
of the Nixon administration, but 
from Johnson’s, Kennedy’s, 
Eisenhower's, and virtually every 
president’s since Teddy Roosevelt 


as well. And it’s not sufficient to . 


argue.that the C.I.A. leaks on 
Chile forced Ford’s hand. Being 
caught with a hand in the cash-box 
has never stopped earlier ad- 
ministrations from using the ‘‘big 
lie.” At most, earlier Presidents 
might have admitted the par- 
ticular event, quickly 
disassociating themselves from it 
and explaining that it was contrary 
to general foreign policy. Ford not 
only admitted U.S. involvement in 


Chile, but went on to explain and 
justify it as entirely consistent with 
U.S. policy past, present and 
future. The press just sat there 
with open mouths -- and they 
weren't alone 

Ford’s admission does represent 
a radical departure from the 
dishonesty of earlier ad- 
ministrations. The contradictions 
of constant cover-ups and lying 
were becoming more and more of 
liability to the U.S.’s attempts to 
guarantee the safety and sanctity 
of U.S. investments abroad. The 
American people were becoming 
restless, and it was as much over 
the “credibility gap” as over actual 
U.S. foreign policy itself. Hence 
the shift to the ‘‘new honesty.”’ 
Once again, Americans 
everywhere (Black and White, lib- 
erationists and chauvinists, op- 
pressed and oppressors) could 
sleep easily at night, knowing that 
they had a government that would 
not lie to them. 


Unfortunately for Gerald Ford - 


and the people and _ institutions 
that stand behind him, the 
resolution of one contradiction 
simply exacerbated another. 
(Such, says Marx, is the nature of 
fundamental contradictions). 
Ford’s brilliant/desperate act 
shifts the question from dishonesty 
in government to the nature of 
U.S. foreign policy itself. 

Ford’s justification for U.S. 
interference in the domestic affairs 
of other nations rested on the 
simple assertion that ‘everybody's 
doin’ it.” This argument must 
have had a magic appeal to all the 
kids and former kids in the world 


terest and that foreign intervention 
is ‘‘in the national interest of the 
U.S 

This is a long way from a 
generation of Presidents who 


- assured us that U.S.involvements 


abroad, particularly in Latin 
America and Vietnam, were solely 
designed to protect the ‘‘self- 
determination” of the peoples of 
the **Free World.” Radicals will 
no longer have to argue that the 
U.S. is selfishly protecting its 
interests abroad; the question has 
become, what are those interests? 

Given the barbarity and 
despotism of the military Junta the 
U.S. unleashed on the Chilean 
people, Ford's statement pointed 
directly to only one possible 
conclusion: the U.S. policy is to 
undermine any government that 
suggest the possibility of limiting 
the economic investments of U.S. 
corporations. It is conceivable 
that the U.S. government believed 
that the Allende government 
might eventually limit opposition 
parties and presses in the future 
(although to the dismay of many 
on the Chilean left he seemed 
completely committed to a fully 
constitutional bourgeois govern- 
ment). But it is inconceivable that 
the C.I.A. did nut know that a 
military coup would ban all parties 
and presses immediately. Are the 
American people to believe that 


the U.S. overthrew a government in 


order to guarantee the results it 
hoped to avoid? Even a man who 
“played football too many times 
without a helmet’’ could not have 
believed that. And the American 
people are being asked to believe 


who ever got caught in the cookie something like this in terms ofU.S. 


jar and tried it in their parents 
without success. Substantively, 
Ford’s justification rested on fis 
assertion that every nation will do 
its utmost to protect its own in- 


policy in Spain, Greece, 
South Africa, Turkey, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, South Korea, 
Jordan, Pakistan, and 
Amerian 


Iran, 


Tiwan, 
in Latin 
dictatorships too 
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PRESIDENT FORD AND CHILE: ConTRADICTIONS 
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numerous to mention. 

Ultimately, what Ford's 
statements have done is raise, 
beyond foreign policy, questions 
about the class nature of the U.S. 
government. Why is it in the U.S. 
national interest to prop up anti- 
communist dictators and military 
regiemes around the world? It is 
not in my interest and its not in 
yours. Its not in the interest of the 
vast majority of U.S. citizens. Its 
certainly not in the interest of the 
people of these countries. 


Some members of Congress 
have begun to ask these questions, 
and if a marxist analysis of the 
nature of the state in capitalist 
society is correct, we can expect 
that the hearings will not probe 
very deeply, and certainly that they 
will stop short of action curtailing 
the activities of the C.I.A. 
Congresspeople may ask questions 
about what happened in Chile 


(how .many dollars, how many 
years, etc.?), but not why the 
C.I.A. was in Chile in the first 
place. If the American people 
want answers to these questions 
they will have to go beyond a 
Congress bought and paid for by 
U.S. corporations. 

When Gerald Ford picked up 
the foreign policy commitments of 
his predecessors, he made it al: 
clear whose interests he really 
serves. The new President changes 
the personality of the White 
House, but not the social, political, 
and above all, economic forces 
that it is designed to represent. I 
suspect that given a choice bet- 
ween the problems of a credibility 
gap and opening up the underlying 
contradications of U.S. foreign 
policy, we can expect a shift back 
toward the former in the near 
future. Keep tuned-in when Gerry 
Ford explains what he “really 
megnt." 


“TJ HAVE VOTED CONSISTENTLY AS A 
CONSERVATIVE”: Gerald Ford Becomes The 38th President 


- - LIBERATION News Service - - 


Shocking events demand that 
the Administration take the wraps 
off our military forces in Southeast 
Asia by unleashing devastating air 

_and sea power against all 
significant military targets in 
North Vietnam. 

--Gerald Ford, 1965 

Wiretapping and electronic 
eavesdropping worry all 
Americans who prize their privacy. 

Properly used, these are essential 
weapons to those who guard our 
Nation’s security. 

--Gerald Ford, 1967 

[The election of Richard Nixon] 
would mean that laws already on 
the books would be enforced. 
Criminals and crime bosses would 
come under massive attack led by 
a Republican President and a 
Republican Attorney General. 

--Gerald Ford, 196 

WASHINGTON (LNS) - - After 
more than five and a half years of 
associating the evils of American 
policy - - foreign and domestic - - 
with the name Richard M. Nixon, 
we awake on August 9 to find 
Gerald Ford in the White House. 

Although many will encourage 


eathe a sigh of relief and 
us to well that’s over,” thankful 
that the “Constitutional process 
has worked as its founders 1n- 
tended, the important guiestinn 
remains: ‘Who is Gerald Ford? 
In what way will this man who has 
never faced a national eer 
govern the country? How, if at all, 
is he different from Richard 
ixon? 
PD eside uncovered most of the 


Bebe Rebozos in Nixon's life - - 


detailing the crimes, the coverups, 
and the coverups of the coverups - 
- we must now search for new 


skeletons in the White apr 
closets. The job will not be dif- 
ficult. 


To hear most of those who ald 


speak, it would appear en te 
biggest vice is simply that he is | ives there 


had contact with Gerald 


Leader, ‘‘Too bad, too bad - - 
that’s what happens when you play 
football without a helmet on.” 

And even Richard Nixon, the 
man who put Ford in line for the 
Presidency, hoping perhaps that it 
would stall impeachment forces, 
exclaimed, ‘Can you see Gerald 
Ford sitting in this chair?” 


But it is impossible to dismiss a 


man who, for 25 years, fought 
every piece of progressive social 
legislation ever to get on to the 


House floor, simply by questioning 


his intellectual capabilities. it 1s 
an oversimplification to label 
Ford, the man who led the 
Congressional hawks arguing 
during the 1960’s that the U.S. was 
not conducting an ‘‘all-out’’ war in 
Vietnam, a witless boob. 

**Sometines I think Jerry...really 
is no honorable 


faced with a job bigger than his alternative to his party's position,” 


capabilities. 


once said of Ford, “He's simply 


nice guy who has demonstrated no 


real capacity to govern.” 
Referring to 


of the then House 


Representative 
Michael J. Harrington (D-Mass) 


Ford’s football 


i , Lyndon Johnson said 
playing days, Ly pee 


said representative Richard 


a 


Bolling (D-Mo). But the truth lies 
somewhat closer to journalist Peter 
Rand's assertion that “It is just 
possible, however, that Ford is a 
fairly bright man of no integrity at 


Since first being elected to the 


House of Representatives from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1948, 
Ford has steadfastly opposed civil 
rights legislation ‘‘on  con- 
stitutional and other grounds.” 
Though his voting record on civil 
rights legislation is not as bad as 
you might expect, it is only 
because of devious behind-the- 
scenes activity during the for- 
mation of the legislation. 

According to one report, “His 
habit was to vote to kill or weaken 
civil rights bills in their formative 
stages, but go on record in favor of 
them in the final vote.’’ (Black 
Congresspeople voted almost 
unanimously ‘against his  con- 
tirmation as Vice President.) 

“I have voted consistently as a- 
conservative in financial affairs,”’ 
Ford said in 1973. ‘‘I think that is 
the right policy." Certainly this is 
no idle boast from the new 
president. According to the report 
on Ford’s Congressional voting 
record prepared for the House 
Judiciary Committee considering 
Ford’s nomination as Vice 
President, ‘‘Ford’s position on 
minimum wage legislation has 
been fairly consistent...since 1949, 


he. has ‘consistently opposed 
measures proposing increases in 
the minimum wage...” 

Similarly, the report notes that 
‘Ford opposed the establishment 
of the Food Stamp program in 
1964” and, in 1971, ‘Ford voted 
against an amendment to establish 
a comprehensive child develop- 
ment program to provide 
educational, nutritional, and 
health services free of charge to 
disadvantaged children.” 

Ford claims to oppose such 
social: legislation on the grounds 
that he opposes ‘‘spending 
sprees.” Yet Ford has been a most 

vocal advocate of increasing 
military spending. 

In 1965, according to the House 
report on Ford, both he and then- 
Representative Melvin Laird urged 
Congress ‘‘to cut back on domestic 
expenditures in order to meet the 
growing expenses of the Vietnam 
war.” 

In August, 1967, Ford rose on 
the House floor to make a major 
speech in which he labeled the 
Johnson Vietnam policy ‘‘no-win.” 


(CONT. ON PAGE FOUR) 
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BIRTH CONTROL CONTROVERSY 


by Chery! Parisi 


Due to changed administrative 
policy, the Campus Health Center 
is offering expanded birth control 
services this year. Since July birth 
control devices have been sold on 
campus. Birth control pills, 
diaphragms, condoms, and foam 
are now available through the 
pharmacy. Three types of IUD’s 
are also being inserted: the Lippes 
Loop, Copper 7, and the Saf-T- 
Coil. The initial exam, Pap smear, 
prescriptions, insertions, fittings, 
and one year of follow-up care are 
obtainable at a cost of $12.50. 
Other than private physicians, the 
campus Health Center and the 
Women’s Health Collective 


provide the only birth control 
services for UCSC students in 
Santa Cruz. Due to Santa Cruz 
County policy, UCSC students are 
ineligible for the free family 
planning services offered by the 
Health Services Agency. 

Last year about 20 per cent of 
women Students utilized the 
campus birth control services. 
With the addition of IUD in- 
sertions, Health Center Director 
Ruth Frary anticipates that . at 
least 30 per cent of women 
students will be involved in the 
program. 

Currently, the bulk of the costs 
of birth control services are borne 
by participating women. However, 
a group of UCSC women con- 


cerned about the financial 
inequities which women face when 
seeking adequate health care are 
working to collectivize the costs of 
these services. Susan Gibbs, a 
spokesperson for the group, would 
like to see the financial respon- 
sibilities of birth control 
distributed among all the students. 


Meanwhile, students are seeking 
other means of funding. Petitions 
are now circulating around 
campus seeking support for three 
women’s health care demands: 
free birth control services, VD 
treatment, and routine Pap 
smears. Ultimately, the 
gynecological services would be 
expanded to include abortions and 


menstrual extractions. © Women 
interested in the health care 
problem are trying to generate a 
student referendum in the winter. 
The referendum would seek to 
establish an added Health Care 
Fee, much like the current Transit 
Systems Fee, which would un- 
derwrite the full range of 
gynecological services. Given the 
university bureaucracy the 
problem of funding is a complex 
one in which many avenues must 
be explored. 


Faced with ever rising costs, the 
current Health Center budget is 
inadequate for this undertaking. 
Commenting on the current 
financial picture, Dr. Frary said, 


‘Are we going to provide girls with 
birth control and not treat their 
strep throats? As the situation 
now stands we are forced to make 
priority decisions.” 
Additional monies must be 
found elsewhere in the university. 
A potential source of funds is 
Registration Fee allocations. The 
Chancellor has the final say on the 
allocation of those fees, although a 
Reg Fee Committee does have 
advisory power. At a_ recent 
meeting with the CCR and four 
other interested = students, 
Chancellor Christiansen was 
questioned on the availability of 
these funds for birth control 
services. He said only that he 
would look into the matter. 


Women's Health Collective a anna eee 


NOW CONVENTION 


GERALD FORD 
continued from page three 


During that speech he urged 
increased use of air power and a 
blockade of Haiphong Harbor. 
Appalled at what he said was a 
present policy ‘that produced a 
stalemate,” Ford blurted out: ‘‘Is 
this any way to run a war?” 

Two years later, arguing for 
increased spending in Southeast 
Asia at the expense of domestic 
programs, Ford said, “We've got 
to maintain our guns. We must 
reduce the butter.” 

Ford describes himself as an 
‘‘internationalist’’ on foreign 
policy, meaning he favors a strong 
U.S. presence around the world. 
In 1970, when U.S. Agency for 
International Development (AID) 
official Dan Mitrione was kid- 
napped and executed by 
Tupamaro guerrillas in Uruguay 
for his role in teaching torture to 
Uruguayan police, Ford rose on 
the House floor to defend the 
activities of USAID in Latin 
America. : 

‘Indeed he (Mitrione) was 
trying to help the police assume 
their proper role in Uruguayan 
society,” said Ford, adding, ‘It is 
suggested by some that this 
tragedy raises questions as to 
whether the United States should 
engage in this activity. I submit 
that it proves how important it is 
for us to perservere in this essential 
task.” 

And to those who would 
maintain that the ‘Watergate 
mentality” will leave the White 


House with Nixon, a quick look at - 


Ford's position on wiretapping, 
surveillance, and force to deal with 
dissent will set the record straight. 

In 1970 Ford told the House 
that “idle talk about repression 
contributes nothing to the sober 
resolution of serious problems.” 


According to the House analysis of ' 


Ford’s voting record, “He has 
strongly supported wiretapping, 
preventive detention, and  no- 
knock legislation.” As for labor 
strikes, the House report states 
that ‘since 1967, at least, (Ford) is 
clearly on the side of government 


intervention in certain instances of § 


strike.” 
During the days of mass anti- 


withholding financial aid to 
students involved in campus 
protests. And after Washington, 
D.C. police illegally rounded up 
thousands of demonstrators 
during May Day activities in 1971, 


Ford went on record as saying, ‘‘I _ 


congratulate the authorities for 
handling the situation as skillfully 
as they have.” 

And just in case someone-tried 
to tell you that there is a ‘“‘new”’ 
Jerry Ford, he recently stated, 
“I've cast more than 4,000 votes 
(in Congress), and I can’t think of 
one that I'd change.” 

Though continually arguing to 
cut domestic spending for lack of 
funds, Ford argued long and hard 
in 1973 against a tax reform bill 
that would plug loopholes that 
corporations and the wealthy take 
advantage of. 

“I am opposed to wholesale 
repeal of so-called tax loopholes,” 
he stated; HE ADDED THAT HE 
WOULD LIKE TO SEE SOME 
ALREADY REMOVED ‘‘put 
back on the books.” And showing 
that his constituency will differ 
little from Nixon’s, Ford com- 
plained, ‘‘Most members of 
Congress don't realize the burdens 
that are placed on business by the 
legislation they pass.” 

Fortune Magazine, in a March, 
1974 article, assured its readership 
that a Ford Presidency would not 
be the worst thing for them: 
“Nobody could call Gerald Ford 
‘anti-business.” The chief lob- 
byists for Ford Motor Company 
and U.S. Steel are among his 
closest personal friends. He 
supported federal aid to bail out 
Lockheed. He feels that Richard 
McClaren, Nixon's first antitrust 
chief, was ‘overzealous’ in his 


attempts to expand anti-trust laws 
to cover conglomerates. ‘Bigness,’ 
said Ford, ‘is no sin.’ " 

This raises the obvious question: 

Will we really notice the difference 
with a new man in the White 
House? Ford has expressed total 
commitment to letting Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger run foreign 
policy exactly as he did for Nixon. 
As for domestic policy, little 
change from the Nixon stand can 
be expected. 

While most Wall Street ob- 
servers feel the change from Nixon 
to Ford will produce an immediate 
short-term market surge, they 
warn that it will simply be a sigh of 
relief not really reflecting the true 
state of the economy. 

Richard M. Furlaud, President 
of Squibb Corporation, com- 
mented, ‘“‘While Watergate - has 
been getting the headlines, in- 
flation has become...the number 
one problem and it can't be 
changed just by a change in 
leadership.” 

Gardner Ackley, professor of 
political economy at the University 
of Michigan, said of Ford, ‘He is 
by nature conservative and I would 
be surprised if he has come up 
with a policy of his own yet....[n 
the absence of that,” Ackley 
continued, “he'll keep going with 
what there is.” 

Certainly, Ford's 25 years in the 
House tells us what to expect from 
the new President in dealing with 
the nation’s faltering economy: an 
attempt to stop inflation by cutting 
government spending, particularly 
in social welfare areas. Where his 
priorities lie has always been clear. 

“The $55 billion which the 
President proposes for non- 
military spending,” he said in 
1966, ‘‘can and must be reduced.” 
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war protest Ford stated: “I want 
the people who are interested in 
strong student unrest legislation to 
know that I am with them,” 
adding “‘we can handle student 
unrest proposals in the near future 
and we will with stronger 
provisions.” 

On May 25, 1969, he supported 


“NOW More then Ever” sets the 
theme for the Third Annual 
Convention of the California 
division of the National 
Organization for Women (NOW). 
Eve Norman, State Coordinator of 
the 6,000 member California 
NOW, announced that the theme 
was selected as “a deliberate, 
sardonic reminder of the Nixon 
campaign of 1972 to point out 
that male-manipulated fiascoes 
such as Watergate will continue 
to occur as long as women are 
denied a rightful place in politics, 
economics, and leadership of 
this country.” 

Karen DeCrow of Syracuse, 
N.Y., the National President of 
NOW, will keynote the con- 


vention, to be held at the San 


Jose Hyatt House on the 
weekend of October 25-27, 1974, 

About 2,000 women and men 
from all parts of the state of 
California are expected to attend 
the convention hostessed by 3 
Santa Clara County NOW 
chapters. Most of their time will 
be devoted to workshops and 
strategy planning sessions about 
issues such as abortion, rape, 
equity in legislation, con- 
sciousness raising, and the 
rights of minority, lesbian, and 
older women. 

Nonmembers, as well as NOW 
members, are invited to attend. 
Registration details are available 
by writing California NOW 
Convention, P.O. Box 135, Palo 
Alto, CA 94302. 
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AN INCREASE IN 
D. FEES’? 


S.C.M.T. 


BY DAVID REICH 

At present UCSC students are 
covered by a somewhat unusual 
transit arrangement which may 
well serve as the model future 
systems in similar communities 
throughout the country. In return 
for payment of a mandatory fixed 
transit systems fee of $3.50 
perquarter, students are allowed to 
ride for free on any bus in the 
Santa Cruz Metropolitan Transit 
District (SCMTD) system. This 
arrangement has been in effect 


since 1969, when the mandatory fee 


was voted into existence in a 
student referendum. However, this 
year, when it dame time for the 
contract between the University 
and the Transit District to be re- 
negotiated, the SCMTD proposed 
certain changes which may 
significantly increase the cost of 
this service to students, and could 
conceivably call into question the 
continued existence of the entire 
arrangement. 

The present agreement involves 
the University paying a fixed rate 
per mile to the Transit District to 
firiance the operation of the UCSC 
run. In return, the MTD agrees 
to provide a certain level of service 
to the University and allows 
students free transfer privileges on 
any of its other runs. Apart from a 
few minor change, this agreement 
has lasted since 1969. The rate per 
mile has varied from a low of 57.5 
cents in 1969-70 to a rate of 70 
cents in 1973-74. 

When it came time for 
negotiation of a new contract for 


1974-75, however, the Transit 
District had some significantly 
different proposals. First of all, 
they asked that two separate 
contracts be signed, rather than 
one to cover the whole academic 
year. The first contract would run 
from Sept. 19, 1974, through Dec. 
31, 1974. The second would run 
from Jan. until June of 1975. The 
first contract--covering Fall 1974-- 
would be similar to previous 
agreements except that the rate 
per mile would be increased and 
the free transfer privilege would be 
abolished. Under the terms of the 
contract proposed for January to 
June 1975, the agreement would be 
completely altered. Instead of 
paying per mile for service on the 
UCSC route, the University would 
be charged 20 cents per student 
per ride. 

Although the exact cost of such 
an arrangement has not yet been 
determined, it is apparent that the 
cost to the University would be 
considerably increased, and that a 
corresponding increase in the 
transit fee would be _ necessary 
unless a subsidy was provided 
from some other budget. Based on 
an average weekly ridership of 


2600 to 3000 people, the RCSC - 


Business Office has estimated that 
implementation of the 20 cents per 
student per ride plan would 
require an increase in the transit 
systems fee to $6-$7 per quarter. 
The quarterly fee is now $3.50. 
When presented with the 
Transit District proposal, the 
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negotiators for the University 
informed the Transit District 
representatives that. they had no 
objection to two separate contracts 
covering one academic year. 
However, if negotiations resulted 
in a required increase in the transit 
systems fee, the earliest possible 
date that such a change could be 
implemented would be April 1, 
1975, since a student referendum 
and the approval of the Regents 
would be required. The University 
negotiators further informed the 
District that since student funds 
are used to purchase ‘‘public bus 
services” no action would be taken 
until UCSC 
students had an opportunity to 
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This is Richard Brautigan’s long- 
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express their desires in this matter. 

After considerable discussion, a 
contract has been signed between 
the University and the SCMTD 
covering the period from Sept. 
1974 through March 1975. The 
provisions of this agreement are 
essentially the same as those of last 
year, except that the rate per mile 
has been increased from 70 to 80 
cents. The difference between the 
cost to the University and the 
revenue from this years transit fees 
will be made up by a small subsidy 
from Parking Fines. 

Thus, at least for the next two 
quarter, the present transit 
arrangement will remain more or 
less unchanged. However, during 


author of the bestselling Trout Fishing 
in America, and most recently The 
Abortion and Revenge of the Lawn, 


has applied his special magic to 


produce a major novel that combines 


wildness and wit; mystery.and 


maturity; sensuality and suspense. 


Available now: $5.95. 
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the coming months negotiations 
will take place between the 
University and the SCMTD which 
will determine the shape of future 
student bus services. Over the 
summer, negotiations for UCSC 
were handled by representatives of 
the Business Office along with 
students Gary Kitahata and 
Georgia Bacil. Currently, a new 
Transit Committee is being for- 
med to. assist in future 
negotiations. Students interested 
in serving on such a committee are 
invited to attend the next CCR 
meeting, which will be held at 7:30 
pm in the College VIII lounge on 
Monday Sept. 30. 
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COMMUNICATIONS: 


Police Superagency For Santa Cruz? ¢ 


by Alan Acosta and Lowell Finley 


[Editor’s Note-Substantial | por- 
tions of this article are reprinted 


_ from SUNDAZ.] 


‘What you’ve got here is too many 
people across the river trying to 
build empires.” 


At a July 17th hearing to discuss 
the proposed computerized 
communications system for Santa 
Cruz County, Santa Cruz Mayor 
Bert Muhly and County Supervisor 
Phil Harry engaged in a brief 
exchange. At one point Harry 
observed wearily: ‘Well, we’ve had 
communications breakdcwns in 
the past on other things we worked 
together on, like the convention 
center. Maybe we’re going to have 
another one here.” 

Indeed. 

The fight to save Lighthouse 
Point was, in the final analysis, a 
fight for community control. The 
desire to build a convention center 
at the Point reflected needs that 
were external to our community. 
Opponents of the communications 
center proposal assert that, in a 
similar way, it fails to speak to the 
needs of the citizens of Santa Cruz 
County. Later in this article we 
will look at that argument in 
greater detail. But first, it’s 
important to know where the 
proposal for a new com- 
munications system came from 
and who has a stake in it. The 
story starts back in the mid-1960’s. 

When Watts started burning in 
the summer of 1965 and people 
were being shot in the streets of the 
ghetto, Frank Zappa, erstwhile 
poet of the Pepsi generation, 
decided to write a song about the 
riots. 


“Don’t ya think I go to prayin’ 
Every time I hear ‘em sayin’ 

That there’s no way to delay, 
That trouble comin’ every day.” 


“If You Don’t like the 
Police, Next Time You're in 
Trouble, Call a Hippie.’’ But, 
lucky for us, some decent 
Americans who could see the 
writing on the wall got to work and 
before the year was over, the 
federal government had given 
birth to a new Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance. The 
office struggled along for four 
years, getting less than half of the 
$42 million it- requested from 
Congress. It got a much needed 
boost in 1968 when there was a 
big upsurge of civil disorder - 
protests against the war in 
Vietnam, and riots in many cities 
triggered by the murder of Martin 
‘Luther King. 

We heard a lot about Law and 
Order. Congress passed the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act, which replaced OLEA 
with the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration 
(LEAA), gave it greater autonomy 
than the old agency, and boosted 
its budget to $63 million a year 
But the money didn’t really start to 
flow until the ‘Bring Us Together 
Again’’ Nixon Administration 
took over in 1969. With Mitchell 
and Kleindeinst in the Justice 
Department, federal funding for 


LEAA increased twenty-five fold. © 


It now has a budget of over $1.75 


billion annually. A report by the 
House Subcommittee on Legal and 
Monetary Affairs noted that ‘‘no 
federal grant-in-aid program has 
ever feceived a more rapid increase 
in appropriated funds than 
LEAA:“ LEAA distributes this 
money to local law enforcement 
agencies throughout the country. 
Eighty-five percent of the budget is 
funneled to police, and the 
remaining 15 percent is divided 
between the jails and the courts. 

The uses of LEAA money come 
as no surprise, knowing, as we do 
now, the respect for justice and 
reverence before the law of Nixon 
and his cronies. LEAA-funded 
projects include psychosurgery on 
prisoners, research based on the 
premise that brain damage was the 
cause of civil unrest in the 1960’s, 
and camera surveillance of all 
citizens doing their shopping 
chores in the business district of 
Mt. Vernon, New York. LEAA 
has provided funds to supply 
police with grenade launchers, 
mace, and other. weapons and 
equipment perfected in Vietnam. 
(The cameras in Mt. Vernon 
which can “‘see’”’ a half mile away 
in the dark, are just one example 
of LEAA’s part in “‘briging the war 
back home.’’) 

Representative James Scheuer 
of New York has spoken proudly 
of some of the benefits we can all 
expect from this drive: “As a 
result of spin-offs from medical, 
military, aerospace and industrial 
research, we now are in the process 
of developirig devices and products 


FARM WORKERS 


capable of controlling violent 
individuals and entire mobs 
without injury. We can 
tranquilize, impede, immobilize, 
harass, shock, upset, stupify, 
nauseate, chill, temporarily blind 


deafen, or just plain scare the wits” 


out of anyone the police have 
proper need to control or 
restrain.” What does ‘proper 
need” mean here? Remember 
Watts? Remember all those 
demonstrations? Get a haircut 
Zappa. Here they come. 

But LEAA hasn’t thrown all of 
its money in one direction. It has 
also spent millions to develop 
crime intelligence collection 
systems, which include in- 
telligence-storing computers and 
dispatching and video systems like 
the ones proposed for Santa Cruz 
County. Funding of these systems 
has made it possible for businesses 
which had formerly produced 
gadgetry for use in Vietnam to 
redirect their energies to the 
domestic scene. Police electronic 
surveillance and communications 
hardware is now a booming in- 
dustry: Sylvania Corporation 
predicts that demand will be about 
$500 million annually next year, 
and it gives LEAA pilot projects 
credit for this boom. Even within 
the inner circles of the defense 
establishment, some have warned 
that this is an ominous trend. A 
researcher for the Rand Cor- 
poration warned as early as 1967 
that bringing home the sensors 
and “bugs” of war technology 
could easily lead us into “the most 


effective, oppressive police state 
ever created.” 

Of course, bringing it all back 
home involves a lot more than just 
loading everything on a ship. 
Much careful planning has been 
necessary to fit war machinery into 
the domestic scene, and some slick 
PR work has been used to sell it to 
the American people. That’s where 
folks like Arthur Young and 
Company come in. 

Who exactly is Arthur Young? 
Actually, “he” is an accounting 
firm, engaged in a_ lucrative 
sidelight of professional consulting 
services. In Santa Cruz County, 
Young and Co. was selected to 
prepare the feasibility study for the 
building of a new jail, and another 


-on the feasibility of consolidating 


police, fire and other County 
communications. The firm is 
receiving $40,000 for the jail study 
and $27,000 for the com- 
munications study. Robert 
Baynes, one of Young’s people 
who presented the com- 
munications report to the Board of 
Supervisors in July, stated with a 
bit of unintended candor, that they 
were “in the business for profit,” 
and it is a safe bet that with those 
fees, the company is meeting its 
corporate objectives. 

In the United States, Young and 
Co. have 60 offices, eight of them 
in California. Within each state, 
offices work with local and 
regional police officials to 
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establish an interlocking network 
of ‘‘statewide tele-communications 
systems, consolidating all state 
agencies with a telephone, radio, 
microwave and computer system.” 

That means, of course, that 
whenever they successfully propose 
a system for one municipality, they 
are increasing the likelihood that 
police in another area will soon 
want to cash in on the statewide 
nexus of tele-communications. As 
a rule, law enforcement people 
don’t like to feel that they are 
running “‘obsolete’’ systems, and 
Arthur Young is sitting willingly 
by to escort these backward cities 
and counties down the path of an 
efficient modernization. 

Young’s national operations are 
paled by its international scope. 
Arthur Young and Company have 


130 offices outside the U.S. to, in 


their own words, ‘‘provide 
management and consulting and 
other professional services to a 
wide range of clients throughout 
the free world.” The term ‘‘free 
world” is obviously a metaphor, as 
their pamphlet reveals that they 
carry on business in the Republic 
of South Africa, Brazil, Ethiopia, 
Uruguay, Rhodesia, Greece, the 
Phillipines, Chile and South 
Vietnam. A laughable irony sours 
into a keen poignancy when one 
learns - of the ‘“‘services’’ the 
company offers these ‘‘free’’ 
nations -- police intelligence 
systems, jails, switching systems 
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and satellite bases. Although 
Young and Company’s brains are 
devoted to the business of 
technical consulting, it is plain to 
see their heart is in public 
relations. 

At this point it becomes a little 
difficult to make the connection. 
Greece? Chile? LEAA? What 
does this all have to do with Santa 
Cruz? Contrary to the vacuum 
theory of Santa Cruz existence, 
this community is a_ real-life 
component of the state, national, 
and international system. So, when 
the Law Enforcement 


Association of Santa Cruz County 
decided it was time to investigate 
the feasibility of a new com- 
munications system for police and 
fire departments, events began to 
unfold in a remarkably smooth 


state bird, PSA, ha 


northern and southern Cali- 
fornia than any other airline. 
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way. The Chiefs went to the 
California Council on Criminal 
Justice, which administers LEAA 
funds in California, asking for 
$25,000 to finance a feasibility 
study. Presto, the money was 
theirs. The Chiefs dropped this 
golden egg, with $2,000 from the 


Board of Supervisors kicked in, . 


into the hands of none other than 
Arthur Young and Company. And 
Young came up with a proposal 
for a consolidated, computerized 
system that 
would make Sergeant Joe Friday 
drool all over his conservatively- 
cut suit. 

Young recommends that Santa 
Cruz County institute a centralized 
and computerized com- 
munications system to be built 
with the ‘‘capacity to inquire into”’ 
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already existing computer _files-- 
national, state and local. They also 
recommend that immediate , at- 
tention be given to developing 
local files for Santa Cruz County 
which would be “centralized and 


converted to machine-readable . 


records for instantaneous 
retrieval.”” Examples listed in the 
report of files which should be 
established are: known offenders, 
want-warrant files, vehicles, stolen 
property, fire arms registration, 
and premise information. This last 
category includes ‘‘criminal 
associations’”’ and even ‘‘previous 
contacts’. “ 
Coincidentally, they suggest that 
the communications center be 
placed in the Law Enforcement 
Complex that they proposed be 
built in their jail feasibility study. 
One of their main arguments for 
placing it in such a complex was 
the increased security afforded by 
a fortified law enforcement 
building. 

The study also recommends that 
a highly sophisticated ‘‘91I’’ system 
be instituted in the County. ‘‘9II” 
are the telephone digits that have 
been designated as a_ nationally 


used emergency phone number. 
- The system that Young proposes 


goes far beyond all other 9Il 
systems that are currently in use. 
Their proposal recommends 
Automatic Number Identification 
(ANI) , Automatic Location 
Identification (ALI), and the 
capability for voiceprinting. In 
other words, if you called to report 
an emergency, even if you wished 
to remain anonymous, the system 
would automatically know the 
phone number you were calling 
from, the address the phone was 
at, and would be capable of 
reproducing your voiceprint. In 
the best style of the ‘new jour- 
nalism’’ we shall understate the 
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overly-obvious: the whole study 
offended a number of peoples’ 


“better sensibilities. And more 


importantly, it got them fighting 
mad. 


PLANNERS OF BASTILLE 
RUCKUS RUIN COM- 
MUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
ARTICLE 

We had this clever idea for a 
lead-in to this part of the article, 
where we would tell how all those 
“fighting mad’ people stormed 
the Supervisors’ hearing on July 
17th, the same day the masses had 
stormed the Bastille in 1789. 
“We'll really wow them with our 
historical sense!’”” We were proudly 
patting each other on the back 
until we looked up Bastille Day, 
‘just to check”’. Unfortunately for 
us, the French got all excited and 
started their revolution on the 
wrong day, July l4th. And after we 
unselfishly saved them from 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht and _ rebuilt 
their devastated economy! You’d 
think they would be a little more 
considerate. 

The hearing that night was 
called for the first public 
presentation of Arthur Young’s 
feasibility study for a com- 
munications system. Robert 
Baynes and Allen Burdick offered 
a 45-minute summary of the 
company’s $27,000 report. They 
portrayed the consolidated 
computerized communications 
system as something that would 
give public safety and other local 
governmental agencies the latest 
technology to assist them in their 
task of serving the community. 
The system, they contended, would 
make operations more efficient 
through more effective coor- 
dination of radio communications 
between agencies. This, together 
with a central 911 emergency 
telephone system and centralized 
computer storage of information 
from all the agencies, would speed 
response time to emergencies like 


fires and accidents. It.would also 


increase the rate of apprehension 


padded 


PAGE SEVEN 
of criminals. 

The 200-page report that the 
Supervisors had before them as 
Baynes and Burdick spoke, in- 
formed that the proposal “centers 


. around a ‘quantum leap’ forward 


in communication I as 
far as Santa Cruz County is 

concerned. We refer to the concept | 
of computer-aided dispatch as it 


selling point was that it would save 
the taxpayers a bundle of money in 
the long run. 

For every giant there is a giant 

slayer, and on this. particular 
evening there were quite a few. 
After Baynes and Burdick had 
settled into their seats, Peter 
Miller stepped to the microphone 
and led off a 30-minute presen- 
tation by Citizens for Police 
Accountability. “We have been 
working on a budget of some 
$27,031 less than that of Arthur 
Young,” he said, and proceeded, 
with the help of Ruth MacKay, 
Arnie Fischman, Joe  Luttner, 
Marc Hand and Sharman 
Murphy, to systematically trash 
the Arthur Young proposal. 
CPA objected to the study on a 
number of different levels. They 
characterized the system that 
Young proposed as part of the 
“federally funded campaign to 
further consolidate police in- 
telligence networks.” They raised 
questions about the impact 
consolidation of police com- 
munications in the proposed 
manner would have on political 
control in the community. In 
addition, they were apalled at the 
apparent lack of concern that 
Young and Co. had shown for the 
potential infringements of civil 
liberties: “If we ask what limits 
will be put on the extent of in- 
formation about us to be indexed 
by police, we find no _ limits 
whatsoever proposed in_ this 
report.” 

The criticisms were not limited 
to the content of the report. Joe 
Luttner pointed to the sloppy 
methodology of the report and the 
questionable assumptions that the . 
study rested on. In particular, he 
found fault with the haphazard 
method of the economic analysis 
that had been made. Finally, CPA 
questioned the whole process of 
decision-making that not only 
accompanied the selection of 
Arthur Young and Co. as the 
consultant, but also seemed 
destined to determine the fate of 
the entire proposal, 


Sharman Murphy concluded the 
CPA report by demanding the 


formation of a Citizen Review 
Board for the Communications 
Center, stating, “Non- 
professionals like ourselves, we the 
people, must be encouraged to 
articulate our needs. We must 
develop the experience and self- 
confidence of a ‘collectively 
controlled’ environment, rather 
than passively submit to the 
‘command and control’ en- 
vironment recommended by 
Authur Young.” With their ap- 
plause, a large majority of the 
people in the packed supervisorial 
chambers expressed their 
agreement--as they had already 
done a number of times during 
CPA’s presentation. 

The last stone had not yet been 
cast. Next to -move to the 
microphone was R.W. Johnson of 
Ben Lomond, who told the Board 
and the audience that he was a 
registered professional engineer 
specializing in public safety radio 
communications systems with 30 
years of experience. Among other 

Con’t on page 22 
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YNEZ GARCIA: 


A Case of Rape 


by Ruth MacKay 


On March 19 of this year, Inez 
Garcia of Soledad claims that she 
was raped. On August 19, after she 
spent four months in jail in lieu of 
paying $100,000 bail, the trial 
began. The defendant, however, is 
not the accused rapist, but Inez 
Garcia. herself--charged with first 
degree murder. The star 
prosecution witness is Louis 
Castillo, one of the two men who 
allegedly raped her. The other 
rapist, Miguel Jimenez, was shot 
and killed by Ms. Garcia. The trial 
has received nationwide publicity 


- and has become a focus of at- 


tention for women’s groups in the 
bay area and locally. The trial is, 
in a sense, a trial of all women who 
have decided that they are not 
resigned to remain passive victims 
of rape. 

The events of the evening of 
March 19 are as follows: Two men, 
Louis Castillo and Miguel 
Jimenez, arrived at Inez’s apart- 
ment at about 8:00 p.m. They 
came, thay said, to visit a family 
friend of Inez, Alfredo Madrano, 
who was temporarily staying with 
her. Both Castillo and Jimenez 
were drinking and while waiting 
for Madrano they passed the time 
making insulting remarks about 


Inez. When Madrano arrived they - 


commenced to harass him too, the 
main point of their harassment 
being that both Inez and Madrano 
were “‘outsiders’”’ and not natives 
of the Soledad area, and 

that Madrano suffers from 
tuberculosis and is therefore not as 
strong as they are. They informed 
him that they had stabbed other 


_ non ‘‘home-town boys’’ and would 


do the same to him. A fight ensued 
and Madrano was badly beaten. 
Finally Jimenez pulled a knife on 
Madrano. At this point Inez 
convinced him and Caxtillo to 
leave’ the apartment and = she 
followed them outside to make 
sure that they left. While outside, 
the men forced her to corie behind 
the house with them where, ac- 
cording to the defense, they beat 
her, tore her clothes, and raped 
her. After they finished they left 
her there, in a dazed condition 
alone behind the house. 

The order of events following 
the rape is hazy. Moments af- 
terwards, she 
went back into the apartment and 
she received a phone call and she 
madea call. The incoming call was 
from Castillo and Jimenez, 
threatening to kill Inez and 
Madrano. She, in turn, called her 
parents and asked them to help 
her if she got into any trouble. She 
then loaded a .22 rifle and left the 
apartment to look for the two men. 

At this point the story becomes 
difficult to follow. The prosecution 
claims that Madrano and Ms. 


Garcia left the apartment together _ 


and.thus Madrano is also accused 
of first degree murder. In 
prosecuting Madrano, Assistant 
District Attorney Arthur (Skip) 
Braudrick is relying upon the 
testimony of Chris Solis, a friend 
of Castillo’s, who witnessed the 
fight inside the apartment. He 


claims that Madrano wanted 
Jimenez dead and that Inez agreed 
to kill him. Why Inez would agree 
to this is an unanswered question. 
As Solis has repeatedly perjured 
himself during the trial, his 
credibility is somewhat in doubt. 
The defense is claiming that 
Garcia and Madrano left the 
apartment separately, he driving 
and she walking. She finally 
discovered Castillo and Jimenez 
approximately 30 minutes after 
she had been raped. When she 
found them they were again 
beating up Madrano. She shouted 
Jimenez’s name, and he drew his 
knife. She fired seven shots, killing 
Jimenez and missing Castillo. 
Garcia and Madrano got into 

his car and from there they drove 
to a friend’s apartment. Inez told 
her friends that she had killed 
Jimenez. Whether or not she said 
that she had been raped or merely 
that they had tried to rape her is in 
question at this point. One of the 
women at the apartment pointed 
out that the police would never 
believe Inez when she told them 
that she had been raped. “‘Maybe 
we should beat you up more’”’ she 
suggested, and one of the younger 
men there hit her. The prosecution 
claims that her blouse was also 
intentionally ripped at this time, 


‘but several people at the apart- 


ment noted that her blouse was 
already ripped when she and 
Madrano walked in. Shortly after 
they arrived, they decided to call 
the Soledad City Police. 

Inez and the police went 
together to her apartment after 
leaving her friends. It was im- 
mediately apparent that her 
apartment had been cleaned up. 
The defense is claiming that 
Castillo, who had a key to the 
apartment, went there after 
Jimenez was killed, and cleaned up 
to hide any evidence of the fights 
that had preceded the killing. The 
prosecution, on the other hand, 
claims that Inez and Madrano 
cleaned the apartment before 
leaving to find Castillo and 
Jimenez. The D.A. is attempting to 
use this as proof of pre-meditated 
murder. 

The police claim that in Ms. 


Garcia’s statement she never said | 


that she had been raped. She never 
received a medical examination to 
determine if sperm were present in 
her vagina. Charles Garry, who is 
defending Ms. Garcia said that 
police records indicate that she did 
say she had been raped, but the 
police ignored her. He also pointed 
out that the absence of a rape 
report in the records does not 
necessarily mean that she was not 
raped. Her state of mind at the 
time of the arrest, one hour after 
she had been raped, and a half 
hour after she had killed a man, 
was such that she did not want to 
talk about the rape. Ms. Garcia 
says that the police asked her a 
series of insulting questions about 
the alledged rape and that she was 
too embarrassed to press the issue. 

There seem to be three crucial 
unanswered questions in the case. 
The first is whether or not Ms. 
Garcia was actually raped. The 


state says that she never filed a 
charge against her assailant for 
rape and therefore she cannot use 
that as a motive for murder. Mr. 
Garry is arguing that there were 
extenuating circumstances that 
prevented her from admitting that 
she had been raped. Paramount 
among these is the hesitance of all 
women to‘report rape. Cameron 
Smith, a graduate student in 
psychology at UCSC and an expert 
witness on rape testified that 
approximately 80 % of all rapes 
go unreported. 

Ms. Garcia is a devout Catholic. 
To admit that she had been raped 
and that her honor had been 
violated would possibly risk the 
loss of her family and_ her 
husband. For any woman to admit 
that she has been raped is an 
excruciatingly difficult thing to do 
and for a Catholic woman of 
Cuban and Puerto Rican descent 
in whom traditional values have 
been instilled it becomes even 
more difficult. 

Father Eugene Boyle of San 
Francisco testified that a Catholic 
woman would be expected to 
“resist even to the point of death” 
if threatened with rape and would 
indeed be honored for such 
resistance. In fact, he said there 
were saints who died defending 
their virginity. Father Boyle noted 
that ‘‘church doctrines live 
through cultural indoctrination”’ 
and that, whereas there is no 
church doctrine that specifically 
advocates that a woman kill her 
rapist, nonetheless, throughout 
history the teachings of the church 
may have come to be interpreted 
as advocating such action. 

The second major dispute is that 
of pre-meditated murder. There 
was a thirty minute lapse between 
the alledged rape and the killing of 
Miguel Jimenez. Therefore the 
prosecution claims that Inez was 
not killing out of self defense and 
is in fact guilty of first degree 
murder. The defense claims 
otherwise. As Pat Richards, 
Garry’s legal assistant pointed out, 
“states of mind know no time 
limits. Hysteria doesn’t respond to 
30 minutes or 10”. In other words, 
that period of time cannot be 
regarded as time during which Ms. 
Garcia rationally decided to 
murder Jimenez. She was reacting 
directly in response to her rape, in 
a state of hysteria, and was thus 
killing to defend herself and her 
honor. Said Inez: ‘‘My mother 
brought us up to believe that we 
should fight until death if any of us 
was raped. My brothers too would 
not hesitate to defend their sisters 
in case of rape...I gave up at the 
moment of rape instead of 
resisting. I fought later but I 
should have defended myself 
immediately.” 

The third question is the case of 
Alfredo Madrano. He too stands 
accused of first degree murder 
inasmuch as he allededly was an 
accomplice to Ms. Garcia. He is 
being defended by Tom Wor- 
thington of Salinas. The crucial 
question is whether or not the two 
of them drove together to the scene 
of the crime. The prosecution 
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YNEZ GARCIA 


claims that the two of them left 
Inez’s apartment together intent 
upon killing Jimenez. The defense 
claims that they left separately and 
that Madrano had nothing to do 
with the killing of Jimenez. On 
September 23, Dr. Penelope Ellis, 
a psychiatrist from Carmel 
testifying as an expert witness 
stated that in her opinion 
Madrano suffered a slight con- 
cussion as a result of his fight with 
Jimenez. ‘‘His consciousness was 
so impaired it would have been 
difficult to form an intention to 
kill’ she stated. ‘‘Was he capable 
of pre-meditation?’’ asked 
Braudrick. ‘I sincerely doubt it’’ 
she answered. 

The prosecution has relied 
primarily upon the testimony of 
eye witnesses Louis Castillo and 
Chris Solis. Castillo has a 
reputation among  Solekad 
townspeople for being a junkie. He 
is known to get very violent when 
he drinks. Clifford Martin, a local 
bartender said of him, ‘‘I could 
never believe anything he said. 
Nobody trusted him’. Castillo 
perjured himself at the Grand Jury 
hearings by accusing Madrano of 
being a heroin pusher. It was later 
proven that Madrano_ was 
anything but a pusher--in fact a 
witness testified that he had had 
difficulty locating a $IS lid of 
marijuana for purchase. When 
asked on the stand by the defense 
whether or not he had raped Ms. 
Garcia, Castillo laughed and 
answered no. 

Solis has not proven to be a 
much better witness. On August 
12, defense attorney Garry forced 
Solis into admitting that he too 
had perjured himself. ‘You've lied 
to this jury in the last five minutes 
haven't you?" he asked Solis. 
“Yes’’ replied Solis, smiling. ‘‘And 
you think that’s funny, don't 
you?” Garry asked. 
The witness answered yes. 
Thereupon, Solis revealed that 
District Attorney Braudrick had 


promised him that he would not be 
prosecuted for having admitted 
that he smokes: marijuana. 

With his two star witnesses 
suffering from lack of credibility, 
Skip Braudrick is searching hard 
for incriminating evidence with 
which to destroy Garcia's defense. 
As in all rape trials, Ms. Garcia's 
sex life has-been made an issue. IF 
HIS MOTIVE IN THIS HAS 
BEEN TO HUMILIATE Ms. 
Garcia publicly and subject her to 
having her private life discussed 
publicly, he has succeeded. It. 
however, he hopes to find a seed) 
past in her life, or prove that she is 
a woman who “‘runs around” with 
men, he has failed. “If they bring 
up the subject of her sex life it will 
be a mistake’ Garry said. “She is 
pure.”” During court proceedings 
on September 19 Mr. Braudrick 
asked witnesses if they had ever 
heard of men spending the night at 
Inez’s apartment. All witnesses 
replied no, and stated that Ms. 
Garcia had a “good reputation for 
chastity” and did not “fool around 
with men.” On September 23, Ms. 
Garcia’s husband, who is an in- 
mate at Soledad State Prison, 
testified that Inez was very shy 
concerning matters of sex. 

Mr. Braudrick is also at- 
tempting to discredit the defense’s 
expert witnesses by challenging 
their expertise. When Dr. Ellis 
spoke of Madrano’s concussion, 
Braudrick demanded ‘“‘Are you a 
neurologist?” He asked Father 
Boyle ‘Are you a sociologist? Are 
you an anthropologist?"’ and then 
expressed doubts that human 
beings who fall irfto categories 
other than these two are able to 
correctly assess human nature and 
behavior. Despite Mr. Braudrick’s 
insistence upon proper credentials, 
he subjected Dr. Ellis to a lengthy 
(3'2 hours) cross examination 
which dealt primarily with issues 
other than psychiatry. 


(CONT. ON NEXT PAGE) 
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YNEZ GARCIA 
(cont. from page 8) 


Inez Garcia is a slight woman, 
no more than 105 pounds. She can 
neither read nor write English, yet 
she is very articulate in both 
Spanish and English. At the 
beginning of the trial she could not 
tell time. On September 19 
however, Walter Stephens, an 
educational psychologist for the 
Salinas Union High Sctiool 
District testified that she had 
learned how to tell time since the 
commencement of the trial, in 
reaction to the somewhat con- 
descending treatment she had 
been given by the press. He also 
testified that, based on a battery of 
reading and IQ tests he had ad- 
ministered to her, that she could 
not, by any standard, be classified 
as being mentally retarded, a term 
that the D.A. had used in 
reference to her. 

As a result of the trial, Ms. 
Garcia has attracted the attention 
and support of the women’s 
movement. Previously very 
removed from any such political 
activity, she has expressed ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the 
women who are working with her 
on the defense, both in terms of 
the actual work they are doing, 
and also for teaching her about the 
movement. ‘‘She acted out of 
instinct, not out of political 
conciousness’’ remarked one 
woman on the defense committee. 
That “‘instinctual’’ act has taken 
on very political implications and 
Ms. Garcia, as a result, has in- 
creasingly demonstrated a keen 
political awareness of her position 
in relation the women’s movement. 
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The case is being heard by Judge 
Stanley Lawson in Monterey 
County Superior Court no. 1. Judge 
Lawson is visibly disturbed with 
the political tone which this trial is 
assuming. ‘‘He thinks his cour- 
troom is being turned into a 
circus’’ commented one of the 
defense committee workers. He 
sees the trial as a routine murder 
trial and is resisting all efforts 
made by the defense to turn the 
focus of attention to the issue of 
rape as a political crime. He has 


had a series of arguments with the 


press and has refused to allow a 
courtroom sketcher access to the 


trial. He also expressed the fervent 


wish that the first amendment to 
the Constitution which guarantees 
freedom of the press had never 
been written. ‘“‘The angrier he gets, 
the better it is for us’’ stated this 
same defense worker. His _par- 
tiality towards the prosecution is 
clear, as he consistently sustains 
the D.A.’s objections and overrules 
those of Mr. Garry and Mr. 
Worthington. 

The Defense Committee is 
optimistic in expecting a verdict of 
innocent. They base this optimism 
on a jury whom they regard as 
sympathetic, a poor line up of 
prosecution witnesses, and the 
able team of Garry and Wor- 
thington. They see the case as a 
vehicle for publicizing the issue of 
rape, and for exposing the world to 
the fact that women face rape 
every day, and they see the ex- 
pected acquittal as a victory for all 
aomen to celebrate. 

In Inez’s own words, ‘‘We've 
already won because of all the 
support. We need people who 
believe in women and their rights. 
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and vanilla shakes. 
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To me, that’s winning. If you get 
enough people to believe and care 
a little bit more, there won’t be so 
much rape. I think we’ve won 
regardless of the verdict. Men are 
going to think twice now when they 
try to rape a woman.” 

The Inez Garcia Defense 
Committee urgently needs 
workers. Everyone is invited to 
come to the trial for visible sup- 
port. People are needed to hand 
out leaflets and do other publicity 
work. Financial help is also 
urgently needed. Write to Inez 
Garcia Defense Committee, 1147 
Wheeler St., Seaside. 
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People’s Law School 


The National Lawyers Guild 
announces that a new school has 
opened in Los Angeles. The 
school is called the “Peoples 
College of Law of the National 
Lawyers Guild” and operates as a 
non-profit organization, offering 
an inexpensive legal education to 
people generally excluded from 
the legal education process. 

The school has been in 
operation since September 3, 
1974. The next class of ap- 
proximately 175 students will 
begin in January, 1975.  Ap- 
plications for admission are now 
being accepted. Two years of 
college - - or a passing grade on 
the two-year College Equivalency 
Test - - are required. lll in- 
terested individuals are en- 
couraged to apply. Tuition is 
$350 per semester. The 
school is functioning initially as a 
four-year unaccredited institution 
with a part-time evening program. 
Accredidation will be ‘sought as 
soon as it is feasible. 

All graduates will qualify for 
the California bar exam. The 
school has the primary function 
of training people’s lawyers, 


oriented towards solving the 
problems of minority, oppressed, 
and low income communities. 
The curriculum has a_ highly 
innovative approach towards the 
learning of law upon society as a 
whole. Two thirds of the student 
body consists of Third World 
students, and the other one third 
of socially concerned white 
students. The school is about 
half women and half men, and 
there is a women’s caucus and a 
gay students’ group. 

The Peoples College of Law is 
a joint project of the National 
Lawyers Guild of Southern 
California, the National La Raza 
Law Students Association, the 
National Conference of Black 
Lawyers, the Asian Law 
Collective of Los Angeles, and 
the American Indian Law 
Students Association. 

Inquiries concerning ad- 
missions and other matters 
should be addressed to: THE 
PEOPLES COLLEGE OF LAW OF 
THE NATIONAL LAWYERS 
GUILD, 2228 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, CA 90057, 
(213) 380-3180. 


Is there finally a 
speaker as good as 
today's best tapes 
and records? 


Today's best recordings can reproduce 
music's wide dynamic range, from the softest 
soft to the loudest loud. Many of today's 
most popular speakers cannot. 

We have a speaker that does. Three of them, 


in fact: the new BIC VENTURI's. Because they 
need less power input for the same sound 
output, you can play and listen louder without 
driving your amplifier into distortion on 
transient peaks. And they can handle more 
power too, youcan play them louder without 
distortion. You can hear the soft sounds, 
too. BIC VENTURI's exclusjve DYNAMIC TONAL 
COMPENSATION CIRCUIT compensates precisely 
tor the treble and bass deficiencies of your 
ear, regardless of sound levels. 

Bring in your favorite recording and listen 
to your music on our speaker. 
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the CAPITOL people call themselves “the music tape.” The 
way they have it figured is this way: if you make one kind of 
tape — one quality that is damn good, everybody will buy it 


and and get a kick out of it. 


We’ve recorded with it — we used Teac 450 cassette mach- 
ine and the knock-your-eye-out Wollensak dollized eight 
track machine — CAPITOL held up very, very well. 

So here are the cheap prices: take a listen here and buy 
a lot! 


CAPITOL TAPE — The music tape 


3600’ Reel to Reel 14.99 
- 1800’ Reel to Reel 5.99 
8 track 100 minute 2.99 
8 track 60 minute 2.49 
C-60 minute stak pak cassettes 4.99 
C-90 minute stak pak cassettes 6.99 
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COMMUNITY GROUPS FIND THEIR OWN WAY 


by Doug Foster 
INTRODUCTION 


Santa Cruz is not governed by 
committees of correspondence or 
by soviets; yet, the past few years 
have seen a healthy growth of 
citizen advocacy groups. These 
groups serve a variety of needs 
ignored or inadequately satisfied 
by traditional town and university 
governing structures, and in some 
cases have begun bridging the gap 
between the University and other 
neighborhoods of the community. 
For example, the Save Lighthouse 
Point Association, which led a 


COMMUNITY VOLUNTARY 


TAX 

The Santa Cruz Community 
Voluntary Tax isa community tax, 
similar to a sales tax, except that it 
is voluntary. This self-imposed 1% 
tax is collected at local businesses 
and goes to fund alternative 
projects and services in the 
community. The Santa Cruz stores 
which collect the tax are: The 
Pantree, Union Grove Music, The 
Crepe Place, Book Shop Santa 
Cruz, Plaza Books, Bodhidharma, 
Yellow Bird, Solarium Restaurant, 
Pacific Trading Co., Consumers 
Co-op, Staff of Life Bakery 
Cymbaline Records and Comics, 
Food Bin, Odyssey Records, Logos 
Bookstore. 

Decisions about where the 
money goes are made consensually 
every month at a funding meeting. 
So far since April, $550 has been 
granted to different community 


groups: $200--Women’s Health 
Center, for an_ instrument 
sterilizer; $125--Women’s Prison 


Project, for books at the California 
Institute for Women; $70-- 
Community Garden Project, for 
water line; $105--Camp 
Kichuwatanda, to send some low- 
income kids into the mountains for 


a week; $50--Jail Moratorium 
Coalition, to cover printing ex- 
penses. 


You can participate by paying 
the tax, reading the leaflet, telling 
friends and coming to work group 
meetings (we need more workers). 
For more information, call 426- 
2063. 
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RAME-O1A SALE! 


successful fight against building a 
major convention center at 
Lighthouse Field last Spring, 
brought together students, faculty, 
and other residents of Santa Cruz. 
In a similar way, although its 
membership is 
university-oriented, the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition addresses 
an issue of primary importance to 
the whole community. 

I have attempted to compile a 
list of the most important of these 
community groups here. I asked 
each group to write a _ few 
paragraphs about themselves to 
explain their political orientation, 
and to solicit support of various 


STUDENT COALITION 

The Coalition sprang into 
existence in the Spring last year, in 
response to an administration 
proposal which we thought would 
have destroyed the Educational 
Opportunities program at Santa 
Cruz. Subsequently, the Coalition 
began a process of muckraking 
research behind UCSC’s PR 
rhetoric to determine and expose 
the actual living and working 
conditions at UCSC. The intent of 
the Coalition was to build a broad- 
based group which could agitate 
politically on behalf of students, 
faculty, and staff. 

For more information about the 
Coalition, or suggestions about 
how to solidify its organization 
this Fall, please’ call Barbara 
‘Goldsmith at 423-7801. 


N.A.M. 

The New American 
Movement is a_ nationally af- 
filiated, democratic socialist 
organization. It is three years old. 
We believe in the fight against 
racism and sexism. We also do not 
assume things ‘‘out there’’ will 
change; things begin to change 
with our resolution to join together 
and do something about them. 

A chapter of N.A.M. was for- 
med last spring, and at that time 
about fifty people expressed in- 
terest. Half of them were students. 
This fall, a meeting will be hald to 
discuss projects for the chapter to 
undertake. Look for that public 
announcement. In the meantime, 
for more information, call Harry 
Chotiner at 426-0685 


The Waterbed Shop 


complete waterbeds 


ras 


with frame, pedestal 


4 mattress, liner 4 


also bookcase and padded frames 


$13 PacificAve. 


Santa Cruz. 4266060 _ 


primarily ’ 


kinds from new students and from 
those of us who have been in Santa 
Cruz but have remained unaware 
of the activities of these 
organizations. 

I know that some political 
groups have been omitted. In some 
cases, groups that are doing 
‘political work’’, (ie. the 
Democratic and Republican 
election committees, CARE, etc.) 
do not resemble the structure of 
these other local groups which 
have sprung up in response to local 
needs, and which constitute 
“bottom-up organizing” in Santa 
Cruz. ‘In other cases, groups have 
been omitted from oversight. 


WOMEN ’S PRISON 


_ PROJECT 
The Santa Cruz Women’s 
Prison Project began in response 
to requests from incarcerated 
women for college-level classes on 
topics that directly concern their 
lives. In the summer of 1972, fifty 
women in the California In- 
stitution for Women participated 
in multi-ethnic seminars on 
Women in Society, taught by two 
Santa Cruz women. The en- 
thusiasm of the women involved in 
these seminars catalyzed the 
organization of an expanded 
program. Two years later, several 
hundred prisoners have par- 
tivipated in the project and well 
over 100 women and men from 
Santa Cruz, the Bay Area, and Los 
Angeles have gone regularly to the 
prison as volunteer workshop 
instructors and to provide general 
support to women in the prison. 
We are all, insiders and out- 
siders, in support of creative, life- 
affirming alternatives to prisons; 
we support the abolition of rather 
than the reform of prisons. We 
have promoted discussion of 
prison issues through conferences 
we've organized inside the prison 
together with the Afro-American 
Organization and the Long- 
Termers (women serving from 5 
years to life). Whenever possible, 
we provide direct support to every 
woman who comes to us--support 
related to medical, legal, family 
and post-release employment 
problems. We want to expand our 
alliance with parolees, to break. 
down the revolving-door cycle of 
prisoners. P 
It costs a minimum of 

$20,000.00 a year to operate the 
project. This requires total 
volunteer —_ participation--books, 
phones, transportation, etc. We've 
put countless hours into benefit 
concerts; we’ve drawn from our 
own meager monetary resources. It 
has been a continuing struggle to 


make expenses each weekend and ~ 


we need all the support you can 
give us. Refer questions or 
donations to Catherine Angell 
(426-1781) or Debbi Miller (426- 


JAIL MORATORIUM 
_COALITION 


The City and County of Santa 
Cruz are planning a Law En- 
forcement Complex to include a 
new jail, office space for the sheriff 
and police, and a centralized 
communications network for 
police in the county. Organized 
citizen opposition to this plan 
began in early 1973. Since that 
time the Jail Moratorium Coalition 
has focused on the new jail 
proposed as part of the Law 
Enforcement Complex. The 
Coalition has discovered that the 
new jail would house defendants 
awaiting trial and sentencing. In 
lieu of a new jail, the Jail 
Moratorium Coalition calls for a 
moratorium on new jail con- 
struction, full development of 
pretrial release, greater citizen 
involvement in the justice system, 
and renovation of the existing jail. 


We also publish descriptions of 
men who hassle women, in the 
hopes that other women will watch 
out for them. If you would like to 
talk to us, want more information, 
or have any good ideas, call us a 
426-RAPE or writeto us at P.O. 
Box 7Il, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060. All 
calls are confidential! 


BASEMENT ROOTS LIBRARY 

_ The Basement Roots Library 
is a community resource cegter 
focusing on nonviolent social 
change. We _ carry books, 
periodicals and other materials on 
such topics as: en- 
vironment/ecology, economic 
alternatives, tax resistance, land 
trusts and land use, education. 
communities, sex roles, and 
more. 

All materials can be checked 
out. We are located at the 
basement of 303 Mission Street in 
Santa Cruz and open from 3-9 


The JMC is a coalition of citi-€t_ p.m. Monday through Thursday. 


groigroups and individuals, which 
meets weekly. Anyone interested in 
generd] community organizing 
around criminal justice issues or 
specific work on pretrial release 
programs should contact Frank 
Harris 423-5632, or Margaret 
Cheap 476-8403, or attend a JMC 
meeting on Thursday nights (7:30 
pm in the YWCA at Chestnut and 
Walnut in Santa Cruz). Also, field 
work in criminal justice can be 
arranged through the Merrill Field 
Office (429-2625) or Community 
Studies (Mike Rotkin, 429-2469). 
SWITCHBOARD 

We are a 24-hour hotline, 
affiliated nationally. We were 
originally a crisis-oriented agency 
(suicide-prevention, drug ad- 
diction, alcoholism) but haye 
branched out to cover en- 
tertainment, housing, health care-- 
in general, to serve all kinds of 
referral functions. 

We have training sessions on 
crises management. The swit- 
chboard is operated by volunteers. 
Our funds come from the 
Recycling Center and from the 
county. For more information, or 
for help, call 426-LIFE. 

S.C.W.A.R. 

Santa Cruz Women Against 
Rape is a_ collective of ap- 
proximately ten women who have 
been working to end rape. We've 
been in existence for almost two 
years and our group has been in a 
constant process of growth and 
change. We operate a 24-hour 
rapeline(426-RAPE)through which 
any woman who has been hassled, 
assaulted, or raped can contact us. 
We try to help women who call us 
to figure out the best action to 
take--going to the police, talking 
to the man who assaulted her, 
hassling the man, or whatever 
seems appropriate. We will ac- 
company women to a_ doctor, 
hospital, or police if they want us 
to 


If you have any books or materials 
or time that could be shared with 
the community contact us at 426- 
2063. Come and drop by Santa 
Cruz’s alternative library! 


C.P.A. 

Citizens for Police Ac- 
countability formed in response to 
the proposed new communications 
center for Santa Cruz. (see article 
this issue). We appeared at the 
Board of Supervisors hearing on 
July 17th with a critique of Arthur 
Young's report, and made a series 
of demands of the Board, in- 
cluding that they constitute a 
Citizens’ Review Group to in- 
vestigate the public safety com- 
munications needs of the com- 
munity from a political and social 
standpoint, not simply in response 
to the law enforcements agencies’ 
perception of their own technical 
needs. 

We. expect to be addressing 
concerns beyond the scope of this | 
single proposal in the area of law 
envorcement and “crime.” We 
want to be not just a one-issue 
lobby, but a broad-based research 
and educating force. We need 
help, both from students and other 
community members. If you want 
to know more about us, come to 
our meetings (Wednesday 7:30, 
Mission Hills Junior High School). 


WOMEN'S HEALTH COLLECTIVE 
We are a group of socialist 

feminists dedicated to providing 
quality health care for women in 
Santa Cruz through operation of a 
gynecological! clinic (Wednesday 
1:00-6:30), an abortion clinic 
(Saturday), ongoing self-help 
groups, community education 
around the history of medical 
healing, and a drop-in health 
cemter and library. 

We're located at 250 
Locust. For more information, call 
427-3500 (We gratefully accept 
donations). 


WA 350 Soquel Ave. at Qcean St., S.C. 426-9929 
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Sun. — Wed. 10.a.m. to midnight 


. Thurs. 


, Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


Featuring a variety of whole-grain dessert 


and dinner waffles, 


home made soups and 


sandwiches, smoothies, and specials. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Appriximately 500 students have asked for a 
revision in their financial aid package for 74-75. 


In addition, nearly 200 tax returns have to be’ 


analyzed. For the most part, the Financial Aid 
Office will not be able to respond to revision 
requests or to make appropriate adjustments 
based on tax returns until later:in the Fall 
Quarter. Financial Aid Officer Osselaer asks for 
continued patience and understanding and said 
his office would respond to all requests as soon 
as possible. 

If you need to see a Financial Aid Advisor, 
please schedule an appointment with the Office 
Receptionist and bring a written statement 
indicating the problem, etc. We realize this is 
something of a hassle but the auditors tell us 
we have to have every financial aid transaction 
and the reasons for it in writing. If it’s a real 
emergency, come on by and someone will see 
you with a minimum of delay. 

From time to time, notices concerning 
deadlines, etc., will be placed in the City on a 
Hill Press. These notices will start soon since 
the first of the deadlines is late October (STATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS). Please look for the notices 
since deadlines are (unfortunately) getting more 
and more important and loss of $$$ can happen 
if you miss a deadline. 

Although the Financial Aid Office is swamped 
with work, they will do their best to assist you 
with financial problems. Stop in and ask for 
assistance whenever necessary. The office 
does, however, have to ask you to understand 
the need for the paperwork hassle. 

The Financial Aid Office is located in Room 
301, Applied Sciences Building. Office hours are 
8:30-11:30 and 1:00-4:30. 


COUNSELING 


Counseling services are decentralized. There 
are professionally trained counselors available 
in the colleges and the Counseling office in the 
Health Center. A broad range of counseling 
services is offered, including individual 
counseling, group counseling, consultation, 
crisis support, drug counseling, and vocational 
counseling. The emplasis is on short-term 
counseling focused around problem areas or 
concerns, and on_ personal growth and 
development. 

Students with problems in the personal, 
social, emotional, academic, vocational, family, 
religious and other areas may want to see a 
counselor about these problems. Students who 
are struggling with an important decision such 
as career goals or marriage may want to talk toa 
counselor. Students .with no particular 
“problem”, justa desire to learn how to be more 
effective as a person, may also profit from 
counseling. Confidentiality is respected. 

The Counseling Service has counselors whose 
duties emphasize working with minority 
students. Experience has demonstrated that, 
with the increasing enrollment of university 
students, problems may arise specifically 
related to being a minority student in. the 
university culture. In an effort to give fuller 
attention to the needs of minority students and 
to help the university in understanding the 
processes of cross-culturalism, the Counseling 
Service has employed these-counselors. 

‘All counselors are available for consultation 
with faculty and staff members regarding their 
concerns for individual students and about 
concerns relating to the psychological aspects 
of college life. 

There is a close working relationship among 
the Counseling Staff, the Psychiatry Staff, the 
Health Center Staff and the Campus Ministers. 
Further information regarding Counseling 
Services can be obtained by calling X2895. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


The Campus Activities Office located in the 
Redwood Building above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant serves as the resource center for 
Campus-wide activities and organizations. The 
Campus Activities Coordinator and her staff are 
prepared at any time to advise students on how 
to prepare for and carry outa variety of activities 
on campus ranging from fund raising events to 
petitioning campaigns for ballot measures. 
Should a student group wish to conduct an 
activity on the campus, they should touch base 
with the Activities Office staff early in the 
planning phase to insure that the group is 
registered, the event approved, and campus 
facilities reserved. 

Also included in the Campus Activities Office 
are: Student Locator (Dial GATE for information 
on where student live, their phone numbers, and 
an up-to-date capsule of what’s happening on 
campus), the Campus Box Office (ticket sales 
for all campus events), the Master Calendar 
(through which all campus’ events” are 
scheduled), the Travel Center (international 
opportunities), and the scheduling of Student 
Music East and Hahn Art Facility. 

The Campus Activities Office exists to serve 
students. If you’ve got a question and don't 
know the answer, come by or phone us at 2934 
and we'll help you find it. 


HOUSING 
“My House is a Very Fine House” 


The scramble for housing in the Santa Cruz 
area is well underway. This year housing for all 
our students seems to be harder to find than 
ever. If you are a student who needs housing and 
wants to live on campus, contact your College 
Bursar immediately. A few spaces may still be 
available. If you wish to live off campus, there 
may be a few places still available. To help you 
find them, the Campus Housing Office is still 
posting listings for rooms, apartments, houses 
and roommates as they come in. Ask for 
Paulette at the Campus Housing Office in the 
Central Services Building. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT 


The Career Planning and Placement Center 
is located on the third floor of the Applied 
Science building. It serves the student 
population by providing career counseling, job 
information, fellowship and graduate school 
counseling, educational career advising and 
Student part-time employment. A career library 
is available to students with a wide range of 
descriptive material on careers, as well as un- 
dergraduate and graduate catalogs. Library 
hours are from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 

Students may make day or evening counseling 
appointments by calling 429-2183. Student 
Employment information is available by calling 
429-4024. Starting October 1st, daily part-time 
employment listings will be available on a 
recording by dialing 429-4034. 


CASHIER’S OFFICE 


‘The Cashier’s Office is located in the Centrat 
Services Building, Room 104. The Cashier 
windows are open from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
(The Cashier's Office is open through the lunch 
hour.) Payments and deposits can be dropped in 
the depository until 5:00 p.m. Envelopes are 
provided. 

Checks up to $25.09 may be cashed upon 
presentation of a Student Card at the Cashier's 
Office between 8:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 


The Cowell Student Health Center is a place to 
go when you are feeling healthy or sick. It's a 
place to learn how to be and stay well. It 
operates throughout the year and is located on 
McLaughlin Drive. 

The student health services have been set up 
to meet your health needs with competence and 
courtesy. Appointments are not necessary, 
particularly for urgent problems, but are en- 
couraged to save you waiting time if your. 
problem does not require immediate attention. 

The health service is made up of people -- 
doctors, nurses, and other interested folks -- 
who are dedicated to one objective: helping 
students to maintain their health so they can 
continue their education. We are here to provide 
you with care, treatment, information and advice 
aboutany health problem that develops after you 
get to UCSC. 

The folks at the Center can’t always solve 
every problem, but they are well-qualified 
professionally, long on experience, and they 
really care. You can see a doctor about anything 
that’s bothering you. 

Open 24 hours a day, seven days a week while 
school is in session, clinic hours are 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday. The drop-in clinic 
is on Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to12 noon. For more 
information please read your booklet “You Don't 
Have to be Sick” written by our students. 
Telephone on campus is X2211; off campus is 
429-2211. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS 


.Are you part of a group of four or more 
students who are interested in serving the local 
community in some way? If so, you may be able 
to receive funding to carry out your project 
through the Advisory Committee on Community 
Service Projects. The latter committee reviews 
applications from student groups and recom- 
mends complete, partial or no support to the 
Chancellor. In order to receive funds a group 
must register as a campus-wide organization. 

Funds may be requested in the following 
areas: Office supplies, telephone, food, 
transportation, printing, advertising, equipment 
(rented), etc. Monies will not be allocated for 
salaries, rent for office space, or for the pur- 
chase of equipment. 

Groups interested in conducting Community 
Service Projects may make proposals to the 
Advisort Committee during the fourth week of 
each academic quarter. If an application is 
approved during the Spring Quarter, funds 
received are available for the following academic 
year; during the Fall Quarter they are available 
for Winter and Spring Quarters; and during the 
Winter Quarter for the following Spring Quarter 
only. Normally funds are not available for use 
during the summer months. 

Should you wish additional information about 
Community Service Projects, please contact 
either Peter Wilson (ext. 2901) in the Office of 
Student Services or Maggie Barr (ext. 2934) in 
the Campus Activities Office. Proposals for 
funding during the Winter and Spring Quarters 
1975 will be due into the Office of Student 
Services no later than November 1, 1974. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Did you know that there are 110 International 
Students representing 29 countries enrolled at 
UCSC this Fall? 

If you are interested in getting acquainted with 
international students from a particular country 
or would like to be included in some of the 
activities of the International Club, contact 
Jeanne Graves in the Office of Student Services, 
257 Central Services. 
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STUDENTS | 


of student services 


CONTROL YOUR OWN DESTINY!! 


Get exactly what you want from your 
educational experience at UCSC! Know what 
your opportunities are; how and when you can 
take advantage of them! The Office of the 
Registrar offers you valuable insights into the 
workings of the bureaucracy on every page of the 
Student Academic Manual and the General 
Catalog. These amazing publications will ac- 
tually help you to control your own destiny! 

YOU can master the mysteries of Academic 
Senate Regulations and put them to work! Your 
Student Academic Manual, distributed FREE by 
your College office, is your guide to successful 
use of these policies in implementing your 
academic program. 

‘Learn, step by step, how to: 
- complete and file a Study List (page 8) 
- drop or add a course (page 19) 
- remove a grade of Incomplete (page 23) 
- take a Leave of Absence (page 12) 
- apply for readmission(page 26) 
‘Read the all-new description of the Santa Cruz 
Evaluation System. 
‘Plus much, much more! 


NEED HELP IN ORGANIZING YOUR TIME? 
See the Manual (page 2-3) for a simple yet 
surprisingly effective tool. With frequent 
consultation of this Academic Calendar, you 
fiey NEVER AGAIN miss a deadline or pay a late 
ee. 

NEED HELP WITH ACADEMIC PROBLEMS? 
Tur to your College! Consult your academic 
Adviser, the Academic Preceptor, or your 
College Provost for help in resolving any 
academic questions which may be of importance 
to your acedemid career. Then consult the 
Student Academic Manual as your guide through 
the maze of ‘red tape” to ‘‘get the record 
Straight’! 


OFFICE OF RELATIONS 
WITH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Although a great part of the work of our office 
is done off campus - visiting high schools and 
community colleges, we do get involved in 
numerous student related activities on campus. 
Tours are a responsibility of ours. We have 
found it very effective and helpful to have 
students (UCSC) assist when students from their 
former schools come for a visit. Visiting 
students like to see residence rooms, dining 
rooms, Classes and talk to a person that has the 
perspective of their school. 

Testing is another large part of our on-campus 
tasks: Graduate Record Exam, Law School 
Admission Test, Medical College Admission 
Test, National Teachers Exam, Miller Analogies, 
College Level Examination Program. We have 
information, applications and administer these 
tests. 

We are located in Room 150 Central Services 
along with Admissions and can be reached by 
phone at X2138. 


The U.S. Post Office on campus is located on 
the first floor of the Central Services Building, 
Room 125. The hours of operation are from 
11:00 am. to 4:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday, except Holidays. In addition to pur- 
chasing stamps and money orders you may also 
certify, register, and/or insure mail at this 
facility. Packages to foreign countries must be 
taken to the Main Post Office, 850 Front Street, 
Santa Cruz. (Important Note: Intracampus mail 
should not be deposited in U.S. Mail Boxes.) 

For your ‘convenience, non-profit stamp 
vending machines are located in the Library, Bay 
Tree Bookstore, Merrill College, Applied Science 
Building (Room 364), and in the Lobby by the 
Post Office in the Central Services Building. 


SERVICES OF ADMISSION OFFICE 
FOR CONTINUING STUDENTS 


Proposed Program Evaluation 

Continuing students who plan to attend 
another institution during the summer or who 
plan to pursue a course at another institution 
while registered at UCSC or who plan to take a 
University Extension course should request an 
evaluation of the proposed course(s) from the 
Office of Admission to ensure that the course 
credit will be accepted. The forms are available 
in Room 150 Central Services. 


EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM 


Did you know that it is possible to spend a 
year abroad and still be a full-time student? You 
didn’t? Well it is! 

The Education Abroad Program provides a 
unique opportunity for U.C. students to make 
progress toward their degrees while benefiting 
from all aspects of involvement with another 
culture. 

Since the University operates 14 Study 
Centers in cooperation with 31 leading 
universities on 3 continents, eligible students 
have a wide range of choice in selecting a study 
Center appropriate to their academic needs. 

For further information regarding the various 
Study Center, eligibility requirements, and 
application deadline dates, contact Jeanne 
Graves in the Office of Student Services, 257 
Central Services. 


LISTEN, NOW GENERATION, 
ARE YOU GETTING ENOUGH EXERCISE? 


How’s your social life? Do you get enough 
recreation (and when we say recreation, we 
mean Good Clean Fun)? 

Well, if you don’t get enough--or, for that 
matter, if you do (you never know), check out 
what’s going on at the Fieldhouse: 


Instruction in a startling range of activities. 
Check the Schedule and Directory or call the 
Fieldhouse Office. The Office of Physical 
Education and Recreation has the details. 


Recreational outings, some free, some at as 
low acost as we can possibly arrange. (We sent 
nigh unto a hundred people rafting down the 
Stanislaus and American Rivers last year.) Lots 
of other expeditions, many less harrowing. You 
might be able to plan some yourself. Also, there 
will be organized recreation nights for various 
sports in the gymnasium. Call Tina Smith at 
X2531. 


Sports Clubs that compete with local colleges 
and other UC campuses. Not very hot-dog, for 
the most part, but many are quite successful in 
their own rights. 


Recreation Clubs that don’t compete with 
localcolleges and other UC campuses. Some of 
these pick up instruction in areas where we don't 
teach classes. Many get together to organize 
recreational and instructional activities in their 
fields of interest. Clubs are run by students, for 
students (yes, staff can participate). 


Just plain old pick-up-a-basketball-and-throw- 
it-at-that-hoop recreation. You folks do it 
yourself, with aid of our facilities and equip- 
ment. Gata somewhat small but potent set of 
facilities: swimming pool, tennis courts on the 
East and West sides of campus, hand- 
ball/ racquetball/ squash courts, a weight room, 
horseshoe pits. You could check out clothing, 
towels, a locker. Pretty neat, huh? 

Visit us, or call Extension 2531. 


COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND LECTURES 


CAL exists to bring the campus a varied 
program of events of quality and general interest 
in art, drama, dance, music and lectures. It also 
administers the Intercampus Cultural Exchange 
Program of the University which sponsors 
workshops in the arts, bus trips to other cam- 
puses for cultural programs and performance 
exchanges of students and faculty. 

Tickets for CAL events may be obtained from 
the Campus Activities Office which is the central 
office for all campus tickets. When available, 
they may also be obtained on the evening of 
events one hour before performance time. 

Students may participate in the CAL program 
by vounteering as _ ushers, hostesses, 
costumers, ticket takers, and stagehands. 
Suggestions for programs are welcomed by the 
Committee (somposed of faculty, students & 
Staff). and should be presented either in person 
to the manager or a committee member or in 
writing to the CAL office. CAL events in the 
concert area are planned one year in advance. 
Suggestions for concerts should be for future 
year. Suggestions for concerts & films may be 
made for the current year one quarter in advance. 

The CAL office is located in Classroom Unit I, 
Rm. 107, 109. 


EMERGENCY TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


Dial 2345: 
To report a FIRE 
To call for POLICE assistance 
To report UTILITIES emergencies 


Dial 2211: 
To call for MEDICAL assistance 


Dial O: 
For COLLEGE emergency numbers 


IMPORTANT PHONE NUMBERS 
Academic Records 2021 / 3232 
Bay Tree Bookstore 3171 
Career Planning & Placement 2183 
Chancellor 2058 
Employment/ Student 4024 
Health Services 2211 
Housing/ Off-Campus 2394 
Library/Reference Desk 2801 
Lost and Found 2366 
Parking Permits 2988 
Physical Education & Recreation 2531 
Police 2468 
Tickets for Events GATE/ 4283 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 1974-75 


Fall Quarter 
Quarter Begirs Wed. 9/19 
Instruction Beyins Tues. 9/24 
Academic & Admin. Holiday 
es Thurs-Fri. 11/28,11/29 
Instruction Ends Thurs. 12/5 
Quarter Ends !s Tues. 12/10 
Winter Quarter 
Quarter Begins : Fri. 1/3/75 
Instruction Begins Mon. 1/6 
Academic & Admin. Holiday Mon. 2/17 
Instruction Ends Sat. 3/15 
Quarter Ends Wed. 3/19 
Spring Quarter 
Quarter Begins Tues. 4/1 


Instruction Begins Wed. 4/2 


Academic & Admin. Holiday Mon. 5/26 
Instruction Ends Wed. 6/11 
Quarter Ends Sat. 6/14 
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Student Voter 
Registration 


Drive 


A voter registration drive aimed 
at gethering over 35,000 University 
of California students before the 
October 6 deadline was initiated 
Sept. 17th by the U.C. Student 
Body President’s Council. The 
statewide effort is being organized 
to maximize the student vote in the 
upcoming November election, 
according to the Council. 

The drive will be headed by the 
Santa Cruz Student Lobby Annex. 
Voter registration tables will be 
located at College Dining Halls 
during meal times and at the 
Bookstore all day, Monday 
through Friday, the 4th of Oc- 
tober. 

_ The Presidents called attention 
to the October 6th registration 
deadline. The recent elimination 
of voter residency requirements in 
the state means that persons new 
to the county may register im- 


-mediately -- there is no waiting 


period. Students may register at 
their campus address, and must 
re-register if they have moved or if 
they did not vote in the November 
1972 general election. Any person 


We've 


who will be 18 by November Sth 
may register before the October 
6th deadline. 

The student vote has had 
substantial impact in recent local 
elections, according to Linda 
Bond, a Presidents’ Council staff 
member. ‘“‘Last June, Stanford 
students registering and voting as 
Republicans gave Congressman 
Paul McCloskey critical votes in 
his primary victory. And in 1972, 
three Assemblymen were elected 
by small margins that came from 
student votes.” That same year 
two incumbent Assemblymen who 
represented U.C. students but who 


were ‘‘unsympathetic to student - 


concerns” came within a few 
hundred votes of defeat, she said. 
Bond, Co-Director of the U.C. 
Student Lobby, the Presidents 
Council’s legislative arm, noted 
that Lobby credibility and in- 
fluence is directly related to 
student voter turn-out 
Student Lobby was recently 
ranked 12th out of 675 state 
lobbies in a* survey of state 
legislators. 


PLACED THAIS 


AD TO LET YOU KNOW THAT 

THERE’S A SERIOUS, HONEST 

BICYCLE SHOP IN FELTON, 

CARRYING A FULL RANGE OF 

QUALITY ADULT BICYCLES. 
WE COUNT ON OUR 


SERVICE AND WARRANTY PRO- 


GRAMS TO WIN AND KEEP 
OUR CUSTOMERS. 


([F YOU'RE CONSIDERING 


BUYING A BICYCLE, NEEO ONE 
REPAIRED, OR JUST WANT TO 
TALK BIKES, GIVE US A TRY! 
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~ bus schedule 


As a result of an error on the City Bus Time Schedule 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


rinted September 1, 1974, the following is the cor- 


rected Time Schedule for the D.aytime, Evening, and Weekend ty Buses arriving on Campus: 


DAYTIME SCHEDULE : Buses will run COUNTERCLOCKWISE on campus. The first D aytime runs 
arrives at 7:45 A.M. daily at the Communications-Applied Science Bus Shed. The Daytime bus service 
will run every 20 minutes until 5:45 P.M. 


BUS STOP 

Barn Theatre 

East Remote Lot 

Field House 

Hagar-Steinhart 
McLaughlin-Hagar ; 
Communications Applied Sciences 
Kresge 

College V 

West Remote Lot 

Barn Theatre 


TIME SCHEDULE ON CAMPUS 


21 Min. BH* 1 Min: BH 
19 Min. BH 1 Min. AH 
18 Min. BH 2 Min. AH 
17 Min. BH 3 Min. AH 
16 Min. BH 4 Min. AH 
15 Min. BH 5 Min. AH 
14 Min. BH 6 Min. AH 
13 Min. BH 7 Min. AH 
12 Min. BH 8 Min. AH 
10 Min. BH 10 Min. AH 


NIGHTTIME SCHEDULE: Buses will run COUNTERCLOCKWISE’. The first nighttime run arrives at 
6:00 P.M. at the Communications-Applied Sciences Bus Shed. The nighttime service will run every 30 min- 


utes until 12:30 A.M. 
BUS STOP 


Barn Theatre 
East Remote Lot 
Field House 
r-Steinhart 
McLaughlin -Hagar 
Communications-Applied Science 
Kresge College 
College V 
West Remote Lot 
Barn Theatre 


TIME SCHEDULE ON CAMPUS 


6 Min. BH 24 Min. AH 
4 Min. BH 26 Min. AH 
3 Min. BH 27 Min. AH 
2 Min. BH 28 Min. AH 
1 Min. BH 29 Min. AH 
On The Hour 30 Min. AH 
Ve he zie 
in. in. 
3 Min. AH *AH - After the Hour 27 Min. BH 
5 Min. AH *BH - Before the Hour 25 Min. BH 


WEEKEND SCHEDULE: Buses will run COUNTERCLOCKWISE. The first weekend run arrives at 8:30 
A.M. at the Communications-Applied Sciences Bus Shed. The bus service will run hourly until 12:30 A.M. 


Barn Theatre 


Field Hovse 
-Steinhart 


Faint 15-20% ff / 
uwhee Fo % off / 


LENZ 


24 Minutes After Hour 
East Remote Lot 26 Minutes After Hour 
38 Minutes After flour 
1 inutes After Hour 
McLaughlin-Hagar 29 Minutes After Hour 


Kresge College 
College V 

West REmote Lot 
Barn Theater 


Communications-Applied Sciences 30 Minutes After Hour 


Minutes Before Hour 
28 Minutes Before H our 
27 Minutes Before Hour 
25 Minutes Before Hour 
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Blamnuas Framing 26% 
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— DP/SCOUNTS — 


142 River Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(408) 423-1935 
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BEAR’ 
FACTS 


BY BRENDA STARR* and LOIS LANE 


Naturally, because the Bear 
Republic Theater group stated in 
their press release they were 
opening this past weekend at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Theater, we read 
Santa Cruz Civic and thought 
(without thinking) they meant the 
Auditorium. So we = arrived 
downtown to capture our front row 
center seats fifteen minutes early 
but, funny, no cars and no lights. 
We scrambled to the floor boards 
to look for a dime to plunk in the 
nearest telephone. Alas! No 
listing! 

Realizing that our only evidence 
that the Bear Republic Theater 
existed was lying in our drawer at 
the City On A Hill pressroom, our 
75 mph run to campus com- 
menced the first act in this evening 
of existential profundity and 
vaudevillian slapstick. 

The key entrusted to us com- 
plete with loyalty oath, failed to 
open the pressroom door, so we 
pulled out our file and set to work. 
Minutes later our eyes were 
focusing on the bold print address 
at the bottom of the press release. 

Pausing for rescusitation, we 
mainlined a healthy dose of 
Brenda’s Black Orchid Serum. 
‘With new blood in our veins and 
no fear in our hearts, we ran three 
stoplights to arrive. at our 
destination on Seabright Avenue. 


“Dauntléss girl reporters that we 


are, we were not dismayed by an 
odd reoccurrence of events. Again, 
no cars...no lights...and this time, 


“no theater. Confronted by a 


darkened house we attributed the 
lack of audience to bad publicity 
and entering, marched boldly up 
the stairs. 

Arriving in someone’s den, we 
turned to see a door open. The 
man with the Black Parch 
emerged, thinly disguised as the 
owner of the house. (?7%—*9&.) 
Said Brenda, ‘‘This isn't the, uh, 
Bear Republic Theater,...is it?!” 
‘No dear, and I’m not the Mystery 
Man either.”’ Luckily he was the 
manager of Pacific Coast Per- 
forming Arts Foundation (thus the 
appearance of that bold print 
address) and he sent us explicitly 
on our way to 709 Pacific Avenue 
near the intersection of Laurel. 
There lies\the Santa Cruz Civic 
Theater. Artiving thirty minutes 
late, we made plans to return the 
following night and catch the first 
act... 


THE REVIEW 


The Santa Cruz Civie Theater is 


currently housing two per- 
formances. The first, presented by 
a visiting theater group from 
Berkeley The Vibrators, is called 
Vibrations in the Cochlea: A 
Glacial Epoch. The second is 
produced by a local theater group 
called the Bear Republic Theater. 
Their play Iz She Izzy or Iz He 
Aint’tzy or Iz They Both was 
written by Lonnie Carter. 

The Vibrators, John Cann, John 
Hostetter, and Alan Sorvall 
present a series of songs and 
poems accompanied by guitar and 
mandolin music. Their recitations 
are an experiment in words and 


rhythm which seeks to emphasize 
the eroticism of sound. The 


_performance included prose, 


poems, and songs written by 
various authors including Ger- 
trude Stein, Whitman, Rilke, 
Baudelaire and cummings. 
Though several of the recitations 
had sorrowful overtones, _ par- 
ticularly one speech = from 
MARAT/Sade, the overall theme 
was one of joy in living and the 
show ended in an appeal to all to 
“Be Always Drunken!” 

The response of the audience 
was vague at times, perhaps due to 
the curious juxtaposition of the 
conflicting ideologies presented. 
Many of the thoughts were 
profound but the movement of the 
performance was so rapid that the 
audience did not have time to 
completely immerse itself in any 
one idea before a.rother was of- 
fered. This may have been their 
intention; to offer excitement 
without the climactic resolution 
seems to be the inherent message 
of the piece. 

We were particularly impressed 
by John Hostetter’s rending of 
Lord Buckley's God’s Own Drunk, 
and Blowing the Candles Out, an 
old English folk ballad. His voice, 
in speech and song,was resonant 
and_ well-controlled throughout, 
and he emerged as a real talent. 
John Cann was the other speaker 
and we believe the author of some 
pieces included in the medly. He 
acted as the sometimes unseemly 
proselytizer for the movement and 
began the show as the voice off 
stage. Allan Sorval was the silent 
third partner and the virtuoso on 
mandolin and guitar. 

The Vibrators, with two others, 
Saudia Sharkey and Rick Lamb, 
have worked together in different 
combinations in Ithaca, New 
York, various clubs in the San 
Francisco bay area, and were most 
recently at the Renaissance 
Pleasure Faire in Marin County. 

Iz She Izzy or Iz He Ain’tzy or Iz 
They Both? is a title you won't 
remember until you see the show. 
But see the show and expect the 
punning to be the funning of it 
(ha!). It would be pretentious to 
assume this vaudvillian enactment 
of a Kangaroo Court trial con- 
cerning the he/she/it status of 
Izabella Borgward is more than a 
play on words. (And by the way, 
watch for your Roo Cue. You may 
be needed!) 

Tallahassee Yo-Yo, played by 
MICHAEL C. Patterson is, simply, 
endearing. The Stanly Laurel of 
this comedy may leave you hoping 
he gets back to Yo-Yo, a suburb of 
Tallahassee, before the burlesque 
corrupts him. Its difficult to act 
simple, and not be boring to your 
audience, and he does the first 
quite well. 

The Bear Republic Theater has 
definitely designed an evening for 
laughs which may leave you in 
stitches (or knots, depending on 
your laugh tolerance.) Michael 
Griggs, executing by far the most 
lines, has the enviable position of 
being both the editor of Skin 
Magazine and the Judge who does 
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please submit 


POEMS or PROSE 


to 


poetry editor 


all in his power to observe the 
obstruction of justice. Even in drag 
his professionalism is effective. 
Ernie Law perfectly purses his lips 
throughout; an adaptation of 
effect we all might have noted in 
our most unfavorite legal per- 
sonality. (Thank you Lance 
Reivers) Iris Fay plays the feigh 
Susie Quzer in an impressively 
stacked knit dress. Marcus Cato 
dese’ es a lifetime supply of Juicy 
Fru't for his chawing act as Court 
Re} ovter, and Ferdinand Bongo 
K-kn ot, played by Andrew Griggs, 
is a ‘c° quite silent Harpo, the 
judge ; accomplice in crime (and 
brother in real life?). 

The set props are perfectly 
outsized and unreal, and are a 
credit to the performance. The 
music, also, Was enjoyable ragtime 
from an original score by Glen 
Rosecrans, performed for us by Joe 
Indence. 

The Bear Republic Theater is a 
community oriented Theater 
group which hopes to tour Izzy to 
several locations throughout the 
county in October. They are also 
planning a drama program in the 
elementary schools and a theater 
workshop program with senior 
citizens. The group is comprised of 
professional actors and directors 
and is a non-profit organization. 
They are hoping to serve the 
community through _ their 
programs which are meant to 
bridge the gap that so often 
separates artists from the com- 
munity. Izzy, directed by Dale 
Robertson is their first production. 

These two performances are 
worth an evening's visit, and if you 
feel you have to ask the question 
why? ask, also, why not? Laughter 
and empathetic recognition have 
not been ruled out as_ valid 
responses yet, nor will such en- 
tertainment change lives and mark 
a memorable life on stage. But 
take a break and iron the kinks 
out. 

Izzy will be performed this 
coming weekend, September 27, 
28, ans 29 at the Santa Cruz Civic 
Theater. Tickets can be reserved 
by calling 423-0320. Prices are 
$2.50 for general admission and 
$1.75 for students and senior 
citizens. Tickets can also be 
purchased at the door of the Civic 
Theater, located at 709 Pacific 
Avenue near the intersection of 
Laurel, on performance nights. 
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FILMs 


ACTION* ROMANCE* 
DARING* INTRIGUE IN THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARTS AND 
LECTURES SWASHBUCKLER 
AND ROMANTIC AD- 
VENTURE FILM _ SERIES 


The Swashbuckler and 
Romantic Adventure Film Series, 
sponsored by The Committee on 
Arts and Lectures, begins next 
Sunday October 6, with the 
presentation of the first two of 
fifteen’ swashbuckling films: THE 
PRINCE OF FOXES (1949, Henry 
King) and THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS. Tyrone Power 
and Orson Welles are cast in 
Samuel Shellabarger’s tale of 
intrigue and chivalry set in the 
Italian Renaissance court of 
Cesare Borgia in THE PRINCE 
OF FOXES. The 1948 production 
of THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
isa dashing, satirical version of the 
Alexandre Dumas _ novel directed 
by George Sidney and starring 
Lana Turner, Gene Kelly, June 
Allyson, and Vincent Price. All 
Series performances will begin at 
6:30 pm in UCSC Classroom 2. 

In weeks to come The Swash- 
buckler Film Series will present a 
wide variety of dashing, action 
films with renowned performers 
under illustrious directors. The 
second of the eight programs -- on 
Sunday October 13 -- combines 
THE BLACK SWAN (1942, Henry 
King), also with Tyrone Power, 
and Raoul Walsh’s = 1952 
production of BLACKBEARD 
THE PIRATE. — Errol Flynn's 
incomparable performances will 
be on view in THE SEA HAWK 
(1940, Michael Curtiz) and 
CAPTAIN BLOOD (1935, Curtiz) 
on Sunday October 20, the third 
presentation of the series. 

The Special Event of the series is 
the appearance of Mr. Chauncey 
Haines who will provide musical 
accompaniment at the Conn 
Theatre Organ for the screening of 
three Douglas Fairbanks silent 
films. Chauncey Haines rose to 
prominence as one of the finest 
theatre organists in the fabulous 
picture palaces of the 1920's, later 
worked with some of the most 
distinguished studio composers 
and conductors including Kor- 
ngold, Steiner, and Newman, and ' 
is now working for the current 
crop of made-for-television films 
as well as promoting a renewed 


appreciation of the classic silent 
films. Mr. Haines will accompany 
the Fairbanks iilms of THE 
MARK OF ZORRO (1920, Fred 
Niblo) and ROBIN HOOD (1922, 
Allan Dwan) on Saturday October 
26, and the spectacular THE 
THIEF OF BAGDAD (1924, 
Raoul Walsh) on Sunday October 
27. The Conn Theatre Organ, 
used for these performances, is 
supplied through the courtesy of 
Reta Rogers Conn Organ Studios 
of Capitola. 

Greta Garbo stars in QUEEN 
CHRISTINA (1933, Rouben 
Mamoulian) which will be shown 
with Fritz Lang’s tale of 
skulduggery, MOONFLEET* on 
Sunday November 3. The William 
Keighley -- Errol Flynn version of 
Mark Twain’s THE PRINCE 
AND .THE PAUPER is paired 
with the Edward Small -- Robert 


*Donat production of Dumas’ THE 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO on 
Sunday November 10. On Sunday 
November 1!7 the last of the eight 
series programs is a double feature 
of Vincente Minelli’s musical THE 
PIRATE with Gene Kelly and 
Judy Garland and Federico 
Fellini’s The White Sheik. 

Series Tickets for the fifteen 
films of The Swashbuckler and 
Romantic Adventure Film Series 
are $8.00. Series Tickets offer a 
savings and assure seating. Series 
Tickets are your best buy and are 
available at The UCSC Campus 
Activities Office above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant through October 
13, Individual admission are 
available only at the door before 
the performance: $1.25 for regular 
performances and $2.25 (general), 
$1.75 (children 12 and under) for 
the special performances with 
organ accompaniment by Mr. 
Chauncey Haines on Saturday 
ia 26 and Sunday October 
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PULL 


THE STRINGS 


Joyce and Mark Yarrow- 
Emerson had a dream and after 
several months of hard and 
ingenious labor, it has 
materialized. Joyce, a professional 
song writer from New York, and 
Mark, a craftsman and wood- 
worker, have often thought about 
collaborating their talents. But 
until Mark had a dream - - “We 
were building puppets” - - they 
couldn’t figure out how. 

On a completely hand-crafted 
and designed set, over fourteen 
original marionettes will perform 
The Enchanted Forest’s 
production of The Little Prince. 
The production will be held this 
Sunday at the Staircase Theater. 

Joyce has written seven songs 
which are included as part of the 
script. The entire performance is 
done live, versus a taped show such 
as Dr. Faustus, the marionette 
production two years ago done as a 
senior thesis project at UCSC. 
They tried taping their show but 
felt it didn’t leave them as much 
freedom in creating a rapport with 
the audience. This is primarily a 
children’s show and often a child 
will yell out questions which they 
can answer, much to _ the 
_ amazement of the audience who 
can’t believe the marionettes can 
hear, too. 

Joyce and Mark had a chance to 
join a midwestern group which 
sends out people to perform the 
company’s productions, but they 
decided against doing this because 
they would not have a say in the 
kind of material that would be 
performed. Also the shows were 
all on tape which they feel is a very 
strict limitation on ‘‘a limitless art 
form.” 

The Yarrow-Emerson’s have 
built their program from very 
“human concepts: people are not 
good or bad...and it’s hard to find 
a good children’s story which is not 
judgemental.If we had gone with 
the midwest group we would have 
had to do such things as Rum- 
plestilskin which depends a lot on 
Punch and Judy action...that is, a 


marionettes are made from molds, 
but Joyce and Mark like the 
freedom of construction and 
change they have when creating 
their puppets by hand and they 
can watch the forming stages. 
They are making plans to offer a 
class in marionette making in the 
spring. 

The Yarrow-Emerson’s are 
pleased to be working with the 
Staircase Theater which is now 
under new management and 
anxious to procure community 
involvement by offering many 
different types of theater. ‘‘Movies 
and television have taxed the 
senses...after all, what is a trapeze 
artist compared to the Flying 
Nun?” It is the refurbishing of the 
sense responses that both the 
Enchanted Forest Productions and 
the Staircase Theater are anxious 
to procure. The Yarrow- 
Emerson’s are also eager to get as 
much feedback as possible from 
college students whom they feel 
will be a receptive and fine critical 
audience. 

The Little Prince will be a 
Sunday matinee performance this 
Sunday, September 29, and will 
continue for two more Sundays, 
October 6 and 13. The YMCA has 
hired them for a tour to Napa, 
Vallejo, and Fairfield for three 
Saturdays in October, also. 
Tickets are available for $1.50 at 
the door and may be obtained at 


+ 
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Joyce and Mark Yarrow Evans with their marionette, 
The Little Prince. Enchanted Forest Productions will 
Perform This Sunday at 1:00 P. M. at the Staircase 

Theater , located in Downtown Soquel. Cost is $1.50. 


the Staircase Theater Igcated in 
downtown Soquel. Showtime is 
1:00 p.m. 


ART SUPPLIES 


AT SANTA CRUZ ARTS AND CRAFTS WE 
STOCK A COMPLETE RANGE OF ART 
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PRIPST 
MAKING 


Printmaking is fast becoming 
one of the most popular art forms 
studied and practiced by students 
at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

Over 150 examples of un- 
dergraduate works in printmaking 
techniques -- engraving, etching, 
drypoint, aquatint, intaglio, 
linocut, woodcut, lithography, 
mezzotint, monotype, soft and 
hardground, and open bite -- are 
being exhibited through Friday, 
October 25, on the second floor of 
UCSC’s Central Services building. 

The show is open to the public 
Mondays through Fridays, from 
9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

In addition to artist’s proofs and 
finished works, the exhibit in- 
cludes two introductory display 
boards with titled samples of the 
various printmaking methods. 

All prints in the exhibit were 
done under the direction of 
Kathryn Metz, Assistant Professor 
of Art and Fellow of College Eight 
at UCSC and completed during 
the’ past academic year (1973-74) 
in UCSC’s performing arts 
Printmaking Workshop. Print 
subjects range from people and 
animals to still lifes, landscapes 
and design motifs. 


A number of the prints are for 
sale; prices start at $3 (three 
dollars). Proceeds from sales will 
be contributed to the Workshop 
for the purchase of lithography 
stones. 


AND CRAFT SUPPLIES — GRAPHICS — 
SILVERSMITHING — CERAMICS — SILK 
SCREENING — OILS & ACRYLICS — DYES 
— BATIK. 


lot of senseless beating.” Says 
Mark, “A lot of children just 
absorb and you have to be very 
careful about the kind of action 
you give them.” 

This show is their first ‘‘and 
craziest,” and their next show, 
now in the forming stages, will be 
an original script with a dancer 
and singer. Their roommate 
Dhana Krushkov will probably be 
performing the songs in this show 
designed for an adult audience. 
They are hoping to have shows 
available at all levels of en-. 
tertainment. ‘“‘What a lot of 
people don’t realize is that 
Shakespeare wrote some of his 
scripts specifically for marionettes, 
and you can get away with a lot 
more political and Lenny Bruce 
type humor when you are working 
in miniature.” 

The puppets have bodies made 
from cedar and heads which have 
been sculptured from Celluclay, an 
expensive, fine, powdery substance 
much like papier mache. Most 


WHATEVER YOUR NEEDS, WE HAVE THE 
MATERIAL TO SATISFY THEM, INCLUD- 
ING ART CLASS SUPPLIES. 
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The Staircase Theatre’s new 
production of “The House of Blue 
Leaves’’ will open this weekend. 
The play, written by John Guare, 
won the OBIE award when it was 
first performed on Off Broadway 
in 1971. Billed as a wacky, zany 
comedy, the production will be an 
experiment in multi-media. 

Karen Weinschenker, the new 
manager of the Staircase and 


- producer of the play, graduated 


from Berkeley last spring. Alex 
Kinney, the director, is presently 
working towards his doctorate in 
directing at Berkeley. Ms. 
Weinschenker and Mr. Kinney 
plan to emphasize community 
involvement in the theatre this 
year. The Staircase will be open 
all year round and auditions will 
be open to the public. The cast of 
“The House of Blue Leaves’’ will 
consist of half local actors with the 
rest from various theatre com- 
panies. 

Several other community 
projects are planned, among them, 
a children’s conservatory which 
already has an enrollment of thirty 
children and is taught by Donna 
Lochman. Another plan is to set 
up a transportation service for 
senior citizens so that they too may 
enjoy the plays. 
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language, the T.V. emerges as the 
central shrine of ‘‘The House of 
Blue Leaves.”” Set in New York 
City on the day of the Pope’s visit, 
the play shows the flip-side of the 
ideal American marriage. 

Emphasizing the way in which 
the media has co-opted our sense 
of relationship studio monitors will 
be present on either side of the 
stage. The monitors will be 
running clips from ‘‘I Love Lucy” 
shows. The director, Mr. Kinney, 
who believes that the original Lucy 
show is a classic example of the 
American marriage on T.V., 
viewed 35 cans of the show before 
choosing the sections he wanted 
for the play. Using video to 
juxtapose two worlds is a new idea 
in media and should make for an 
interesting production. 

The cast of the play includes 
Justin Thyme as Artie, an aging 
musician, Karen Weinschenker as 
Bananas, Artie’s wife, and Ellen 
Himelfarb as Bunny, his mistress. 

The play will be performed on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
nights at 8:30 from Sept. 27 to 
Oct. 26. The cast will hold a rap 
session with the audience after 
Sunday night performances to give 
the viewers a chance to ask 
questions and discuss ideas. 
Suucesity and senior citizens will 
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KAREN WEINSCHENKER, JUSTIN THYME, and ELLEN HIMELFARB star in the wild 
new comedy at the STAIRCASE THEATER, the HOUSE OF BLUE LEAVES’ 


POETRY READING by CHARLES CAMERON, British mystic -poet-journalist-author 
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CAL EVENTS PL SNNED 


Musicians, dancers, and actors 
from the United States, Europe, 
and Asia will appear on the UC, 
Santa Cruz campus during. the 
1974-75 Concert Season an- 
nounced this week. 

A series brochure’ with 
photographs and_ detailed 
descriptions of the various events 
is now being published. Anyone 
not already on the UCSC mailing 
list who wishes to receive the 
brochure should write the Concert, 
Arts, & Lecture Committee, 
UCSC, 95064 or telephone 429- 
2826 to be placed on the list. 

First event of the season will be 
the New York Manhattan Project's 
updated version of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” October 19.1 The 
production, under the direction of 
Andre Gregory; won an OBIE 
award for best direction and best 
design and was voted by TIME 
magazine as one of the ten best 
plays on: Broadway. 

On Nov. 9, the famed French 
composer Olivier Messiaen will be 
here with his wife, pianist Yvonne 
Loriod, in an exclusive Northern 
California appearance. 

Ms. Loriod, who the evening 
before will have performed with 
_the Los Angeles Philharmonic, will 
play the first part of the all- 
Messiaen program. The two will 
play his ‘Visions de l’Amen’’ for 
two pianos during the second half 
of the program. 

“On Nov. 12, Heen Baba, con- 
sidered to be one of Ceylon’s 
greatest dancers, will bring to 
Santa Cruz his dance and drum 
ensemble in their first appearance 
in the United States, The troupe, 
dressed in native costumes and 
headdresses, will perform religious 
and dramatic dances in praise of 
the gods and animals of the East. 
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A group of musicians from 
Amsterdam, Syntagma Musicum, 
will present Medieval and 
Renaissance works on Jan,.9. Both 
secular and sacred musie “will be 
performed by the five-member 
group using exact reproductions of 
early instruments such as_ the 
sackbutt and gemshorn. 

The folklore of Ireland will- be 
the theme of an evening of dance- 
drama Jan. 18 when Jean Erdman’s 
company performs three short 
plays by Yeats. Called “Three 
Visionary Plays for Actors, 


- Singers, Dancers, and Musicians,” 


the plays are based on stories 
involving the moon and primitive 
Irish legends. 

Classical ballet will be offered 
Jan. 25 with a performance by the 
First Chamber Dance Company of 
New York. The company will be 
appearing in Santa Cruz with a 
grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts through the 
California Arts Commission. 

Classical guitarist Manuel 
Lopez Ramor will appear April 19 
in a program of Latin American 
and Spanish music. A native of 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Ramos is 
director of the Academy of Guitar 
Arts in Mexico City and has taught 
and performed throughout the 
United States and Europe. 


On April 26, the final event in 


the series will be an evening of 
classical Japanese comedy 
presented by two families of ac- 
tors. The Nomura family of Tokyo 
represent a style of theater dating 
from the l4th century that is both 
formal and compact, while the 
Shigeyama family ‘of Kyoto 
specialize in a style of controlled 
casualness. 
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‘Fheir plays are described as 
humorous and universal in their 
appeal. 


Several pre-series events also 


\\were announced this week by the 
WESC CAL office. On Wed- 


ésday, October 2 a free 
production of Euripides’ ‘‘The 
Bacchae’’will be presented at 3 


p.m, in the Quarry Amphitheater. 


An all-Untversity of California cast 
representing six campuses will 
perform in the classic Greek play 
which is being directed by Zouzou 
Nicoloudi, principal 
choreographer of the National 
Greek Theater. 

Another pre-series event will be 
an Oct. 3 concert of classical violin 
works performed by the young 
California artist Zina Schiff. Ms. 
Schiff, a protege of Jascha Heifetz, 
has appeared with major sym- 
phony orchestras across the 
United States as well as in Europe. 
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ENDS TUESDAY OCTOBER 1 


A Hymn to Life 
and Love 


Starring Directed Ji 
JEANNE MOREAU FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 


— AND — 


BLACK ORPHEUS 


BEvery Night Except Monday— 
B"Black Orpheus" 7 & 10: 40; "Jules & Jim" 8:50 


BSaturday 5:00 Continuous ($1.25 Until 5:30) 


, 4 Monday Night Only— "Orpheus" Once at 7: :00 
; BSNEAK PREVIEW at 8:45, & "Jules" at 10:40 


STARTS WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 2 


Fantasy and Sex From Eastern Europe: 
“Valerie and Her Week of Wonders’’ & 
“Shadows of Our Forgotten Ancestors”’ 
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PATTON AND The United Farmworkers 


THE <= ISSUES | 


Gary Patton, candidate for 
County Supervisor in the Seaside 


District, which includes the 
University, has said that the 
Supervisorial contest this 
November will be ‘‘crucial”. 


Patton has called for concerned 
UCSC students and faculty to 
register to vote, and to vote on 
November 5. 

Patton is a thirty-year-old Santa 
Cruz attorney, noted for his legal 
battles in favor of the en- 
vironment, and for his positive 
stands on social action issues. 
Patton’s opponent, Ernest 
Wicklund, is an ex-mayor of the 
City, who is presently a member of 
the City Council. 

Last June, Patton got 
widespread support on campus, 
outpolling all of his four rivals in 
the primary election. He garnered 
40% of the overall vote in the 
District. Wicklund polled 30%. 
However, as Patton pointed out, 
“the returns show that 
theUniversity did not turn out in 
“as great a percentage as did the 
more conservative portions of the 
District. It’s improtant that the 
University not stay home in 
November, because the results 
could be disastrous.” 

In his statement, Patton con- 
tends that ‘‘the November election 
will be crucial for Santa Cruz 
County because my opponent and 
I are absolute opposites. This 
County is going to go one way or 
the other, depending on which one 
of us is elected.” 

Patton details the differences as 
follows: ‘‘I have fought to preserve 
Lighthouse Field, and have been 
active in other environmental 
protection activities; my opponent 
‘has consistently voted for 
development, and was an _ out- 
spoken. proponent of the 
disastrous convention center 
project. Even now, when the 
project has been defeated by an 
overwhelming popular vote on the 
Lighthouse Point Initiative, 
Wicklund has voted to turn down 
requests that the City begin efforts 
to preserve Lighthouse Field for 
open space use.” 

“Again, | am committed to 
historical preservation and to 

neighborhood revitalization in 
Santa Cruz. Wicklund voted to 
tear down the historic McHugh- 
Bianchi Building, which I was 
fighting to save.” 

Patton also noted major dif- 
ferences on law enforcement 
issues: ‘My opponent is the 
chairperson of a committee that 
wants to construct a new, $5 
million law enforcement complex, 
specifically including an expanded 


jail. I oppose the construction of 
any new jail until aggressive pre- 
trial release programs have been 
fully implemented and _ tested. 
Most people in the Front Street 
Jail shouldn’t be there. If they 
were released, pending trial, then 
the present jail could be improved 
to be a decent place for the small 
number of people who would need 
to be incarcerated.” 

On social action issues, Patton 
claims that “I favor governmental 
involvement in social concerns. I 


_ have spoken in favor of expanded 


child care facilities in the County, 
and for a committed program for 
affirmative action in hiring and 
promotion for women and 
minorities in County government. 
We also need outreach health care 
for the poor and the elderly. My 
opponent has shown no concern 
whatsoever with such issues. 

“In sum, the choice is ve’y clear. 
We are either going t» have a 
Supervisor who is sens‘cive to the 
limits of our natur’.f resources, 
and to the fallacy tat ‘growth’ is 
always good someone who is 
commit‘.d to the idea that we 
must preserve the environmental 
amez.ities of Santa Cruz County, 
or, we are going to have my op- 
ponent, who is unthinkingly pro- 
development, and who is backed 
by developer money and business 
interests. 

“We are either going to have a 
Supervisor who thinks that 
stimulating direct citizen in- 
volvement in government is the 
most important part of the 
Supervisor’s job; or we’re going to 
have my opponent, who couldn’t 
care less about citizen par- 
ticipation in the governmental 
process.” 

“We're either going to have 
someone as Supervisor who is 
willing and able to take an 
aggressive role in the social action 
area; or we are going to have 
someone who says government 
‘should be run like a business’, 
and who is. consistently un- 
sympathetic to social concerns.” 

Because of the composition of 
the Board, it will be either Patton 
or his opponent, who will set the 
tone in Santa Cruz County for a 
long time to come. Patton claims 
that ‘‘we are either going to have a 
majority committed to em- 
vironmental protection, and that is 
progressive on social action issues; 
or we’re going to have a retrograde 
majority that is just the opposite. 1 
can’t stress enough how crucial the 
November election is going to be, 
and how important it is that those 
who have environmental or social 
concerns register to vote, and vote 

on November 5S.” 


“The boycott is the way we take 
our cause to the public. For surely 
if we cannot find justice in the 
courts of rural California, we will 
find support with our brothers and 
sisters throughout the nation.” 

- - Cesar Chavez - - 

The United Farmworkers Union 
is seeking people to work full time 
for the Union as_ boycott 
organizers in the S.F. Bay area. 
Such organizers are normally 
assigned one community of 30,000 
to 40,000 people in which to work. 
His or her task is to make the 
grape, lettuce, and Gallo boycotts 
effective in that community. To 
accomplish this, the organizer 
must find individual supporters in 
that community, organize and 
hold house meetings, talk to 
existing groups (especially 
churches and labor unions), 
recruit people to leaflet in parking 
lots, visit store managers, etc. The 
goal in the first two months of 
work is to develop a strong, active 
farm workers’ support group in 
the community to which an 
organizer is assigned. 

New staff members are, — of 
course, given regular training in 
organizing techniques. The 
history of the farmworkers’ 
movement and the practical skills 
of finding contacts, holding house 


meetings, and recruiting sup- 
porters are emphasized. 
Videotaping is used for self- 
evaluation. 


Each boycott organizer puts in | 


long hours of work - -. sometimes 
twelve hours a day for six days a 
week. However, veteran organ 
izers point out that mutual 
support and solidarity among the 
staff make possible a much more 
strenuous work schedule. The 
UFW provides subsistence support 
for all its boycott organizers: gas 
and upkeep for those who use their 
own cars, $5 per week spending 
money, and room and board in a 
‘boycott house” where most of the 
staff in each area live. 

The UFW is currently stressing 
the importance of boycott 
organizing to its overall struggle: 
“The heart of the United Farm- 
workers struggle is now with the 
boycott, and the large cities are 
where the boycott is most critical.’ 
In the past, many UCSC students 
have gone to work full time with 
the union in San Jose and other 
locations. The Union hopes that 
UC Santa Cruz will once again 
prove to be a good place for 
recruiting of staff. . Anyone in- 
terested in finding out more about 
working full time with the UFW is 
invited to contact their San Jose 
office: P.O. Box 373, San Jose, CA 
95103, telephone 292-4651. Also, 


T THE CORNER OF PACIFIC AND LAUREL 
15 OPEN EVERY DAY FROM 9AM TO 2PM, 


there will be a Union represen- 
tative on campus Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 1, to talk with students 
interested in becoming community 
organizers. Half-hour  in- 
formational meetings will be held . 
/at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. in Applied 


Need Organizers 


Sciences, followed by informal 
question and answer sessions. 
Anyone interested should drop by 
379 Applied Sciences between 9 
a.m. and 12 noon or between 2 and 
5 p.m. or call the Career Planning 
Center, x. 2183. 


ANGELA 2 DAVIS 
TO GIVE LECTURE 


The UCSC Graduate Student’s 
Association (GSA) has organized a 
lecture series for 1974-75 designed 
to bring many outstanding public 
figures to the Santa Cruz campus. 
The first speaker in the series will 
be Angela Davis, noted black 
activist and scholar who is 
presently working with the 
National Alliance Against Racism 
and Political Repression. Ms. 
Davis will be speaking on Monday 
Sept. 30, at 6:30 pm in the Quarry. 

Her topic will be “The National 
Alliance and Political Oppression 


Today.” 
The next guest lecturer will be 
Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize 


winning scientist and antiwar 
activist who is scheduled to speak 
on October 17. He will be followed 
on Nov. 2 by consumer advoeate 
Ralph Nader. Further speakers 
will include Kate Millett in 
December, and Herbert Marcuse 


and Justice William O. Douglas in 
January. Each of these lectures is, 
of course, open to all interested 
faculty staff and students. 

The series is being funded 
partially out of graduate student 
funds available for cultural and 
recreational purposes. Money has 
also been contributed by all three 
academic divisions and by the 
Environmental Studies Board. 
Coordinating and secretarial work 
has been cone largely by Diane 
Bridgeman and Nancy Spriggs of 
the GSA. The grad. students also 
report having received excellent 
co-operation from the Committee 
on Arts and Lectures, the Campus 
Activities Office and the UC Police 
Dept. Students are still needed to 
serve on work crews to do set-up, 
cleanup, etc. for each of the 
lectures. Any willing workers are 
urged to contact Bill Menkin, the 
house manager for the series, at 
426-0227. 


FULLER CALLS FOR 
INVESTIGATION OF 
FOOD MONOPOLIES 


The increase of milk prices at 
the same time milk is being 
dumped down sewers in Los 
Angeles is scandalous and 
unconscionable said Henry 
Fuller, Democratic candidate for 
Assembly 28th District. 

The monopolistic practices of 
the milk industry at a time when 
inflation increases all food prices 
is a miserable situation. 
Dumping milk in the Los Angeles 
sewers and at the same time 
requesting a hike in milk prac- 
tices is immoral and evil. Such 


gouging of the public hits elderly 
and retired individuals most but 
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affects all persons in their food 
costs. 

In a letter to Speaker Leo 
McCarthy of the State Assembly - 
Fuller asked that a legislative 
committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate food monopolies 
contributing to inflation. 
Prosecution of illegal or immoral 
collusions to raise food prices 
must be initiated and the 
legislature must take the lead in 
protecting the interests of the 
people. 

Dr. Fuller, a Santa Cruz 
physician is a candidate for the © 
Assembly 28th District. 
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STEVENSON COLLEGE COFFEE HOUSE 


The Coffee House will be open from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Monday through Friday and from 8 p.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. every night. You'll find 
specialized coffees, 
available. 

The Coffee House is located in the College 
Quad across from the administration building. 


CROWN COLLEGE 


“Banana Joe’s’, Crown College’s Coffee 


Shop, will be open from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Monday through Friday, and 8 p.m. to Midnight 
every night of the week. Located next to the 
Crown Dining Commons, it will offer ice cream, 
milkshakes, sandwiches, and many other items. 
Banana Joe’s can offer limited catering services 
also. Call X4135. 


MERRILL SNACK BAR © 


The Merrill ‘Snack Bar is a _ non-profit 
organization staffed and run by students. We- 


- offer many varieties of food including sand- 
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wiches,' home-made soup, ice cream, soft 
drinks,. fresh baked goods, and many other 
munchies. The Snack Bar is also a place for 
students, faculty, and staff to meet, a place for 
hanging art, making music, showing s movie, or 
having a play reading. Everyone is invited to 
help make the entertainment aspect prosper. 
Please contact the Merrill Student Activities 
Office if you would like to participate. 

The hours of the Snack Bar are: Weekdays 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. to 
ene Weekends from 7:30 p.m. to mid- 
night. 


lunches and pastries. 


KRESGE COLLEGE 


The Idler Cafe next to the Robert Edgar Town 
Hall at Kresge College is open. 

Lunch is from 12:00 - 1:30 all seven days of 
the week and features a complete salad bar-- 
kidney, garbanzo beans, carrots, tomatoes, 
green onions, yougurt, bell peppers, sprouts, 
celery, honest kosher dills, beets, mixed greens, 
and cucumbers. 

Luncheon Special includes: sandwich, soup, 
salad bar and will cost around $2.00. 

Extra Special: All You Can Eat at the salad 
bar for $1.25. 

In The Evening from 7:30 - 1:00 a.m. seven 
evenings a week you'll find sandwiches, home 
cooked pastries, crepes, ice cream, gourmet 
coffee, Rick’s famous soyburgers, also chess, 
hanging out and live singing on Friday and 
Saturday after 9:00 p.m. 


WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT 


The Whole Earth is a snack bar for students, 
faculty and staff. It is located on the first floor 
of the Redwood Building near. the Bay Tree 
Bookstore. Coffee and organic snacks are 
served from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. We are closed on the weekends but the 
facility and staff can be reserved for special 
events. 


COLLEGE V 


The College V Coffee House is currently being 
redesigned and rebuilt. It will open for business 
during the middle part of the Fall Quarter. Watch 
for announcements. 


ee ee 


Monday 
Thurs. & Fri. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


OLLI EE IL I 


Dec. 31 
Jan. 1 


Follett’s Bay Tree Bookstore 
Text Refund Policy: 


100% REFUNDS WILL BE MADE ON REQUIRED TEXTBOOKS FOR FIVE 
DAYS STARTING ON THE THIRD DAY OF CLASSES, THURSDAY, 9/26, \ 
AND ENDING WITH THE SEVENTH DAY OF CLASSES, WEDNESDAY, 10/2, \ 
PROVIDING THE DATE OF RECEIPT IS NOT MORE THAN FIFTEEN DAYS 

OLD (not prior to 9/5/74). A DATED CASH REGISTER RECEIPT MUST AC- 
COMPANY REQUEST FOR REFUND.: NEW BOOKS MUST BE FREE OF ALL 
MARKINGS (including names) AND BE IN NEW CONDITION. INSTRUCTORS’ 
RECOMMENDED BOOKS ARE NOT SUBJECT TO REFUND. ALL MANU- \ 
FACTURERS’ DEFECTIVE BOOKS WILL BE REPLACED AT NO CHARGE \ 
AND. SHOULD BE RETURNED AT ONCE. 


Monday, September 30, 1974, we will resume normal store hours of 8:30—5:00, Mon’—Fri. 


The Following are Academic and Administrative Holidays which we will be closed to the public: 


Sept. 2 
Nov. 28-9 
Mon., Tues., & Wed. Dec. 23—5 


CLOSED 
CLOSED 
CLOSED 
CLOSED 
CLOSED 
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For a dollar a month, you can have a student checking 
\ account at Wells Fargo Bank. There’s no minimum balance re- 
\ quired, and you can write as many checks as you want. 
You'll get a statement every month. And if you decide 
not to write checks over the summer, there’s no monthly service 
charge at all. We’ll still keep your account open, even if there’s 
no money in it, until you return to school in the Fall. 
\ We also have a special Master Charge credit plan for stu- 
dents. It provides extra money when you need it—and a good way 
to build credit standing. 
To find out more about student banking, come in to the 
Santa Cruz Campus Office of Wells Fargo Bank at 228 Cardiff 
\ Place in Santa Cruz. 7 
Wells Fargo Bank. ; 
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WOMEN CHAL LENGE 


SAFETY 


SAN FRANSISCO, Cal, (LNS)-- 
A coalition of women’s groups in 
San Fransisco announced August 
31 that it has filed a petition with 
the California Department 
of Health demanding strict new 
regulations governing intra- 
uterine contraceptive devices 
(IUD’S). 

Patsy Fulcher, chairwoman of 
the Coalition of Medical Rights for 
Women, noted ‘‘Women are tired 
of being used as guinea pigs for 
untested medical devices sold at 
enormous profits by large drug 
companies.” 

The petition requests that 
manufacturers be required to take 
all necessary steps to inform 
women of potential dangers of the 
IUD’s, whose use has increased 
dramatically after the danger of 
oral contraceptives were widely 
publicized in 1970. 

The estimated 8 million women 
using IUD's in the United States 
are in potential danger of suffering 
from symptoms including heavy 
bleeding, insertion pain, serious 
infections and uterine  per- 
forations, and death. In addition, 
‘the failure rate of IUD’s is higher 
than that of safer forms of con- 
traception, and. pregnancies with 
the IUD still in the uterus have 
resulted in serious complications. 

Thirty-six known deaths related 
to IUD’s were reported at Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) 
hearings in Washington during the 
last week in August. In addition, 
in the first six months of 1973 
alone, over 3,500 hospitalizations 
resulted from IUD complications, 
according to a survey done by the 
United States Center for Disease 
Control. 

Because the FDA has classified 
IUD’s as “‘devices” rather than as 
“drugs’’, it claims that it does not 
have the authority to require pre- 
market testing of IUD’s. It is only 
after the device is marketed that 
the FDA can assume a regulatory 
function, and even then, only if it 
can prove in court that the product 
is dangerous to health when used 
as directed, or is improperly 
labelled. 

Wendy Williams, a lawyer with 
Equal Rights Advocates -- one of 
the groups filing the petition -- 
argued that in California, the 


OF IUD'S 


Department of Health has 
authority to regulate the I'UD’s but 
has taken no steps to do so. 
Notes: 

Lack of adequate warnings and 
regulations on the sale of IUD’s 
has finally taken its toll on one 
manufacturer -- the A.H. Robins 
Company of Richmond, Va. 
maker of the Dalkon Shield. In 
July, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare banned 
3,000 federally funded birth 
control clinics from using the 
Dalkon Shield when it became 
known that 36 women using the 
IUD had suffered spontaneous 


_ septic (infected) abortions in mid- 


pregnancy, and four had died of 
resulting blood poisoning. New 
information gathered since shows 
that 11 deaths and 209 septic 
abortions have occurred. 

The petition filed in California 
by two public interest law firms 
asks the California Department of 
Health to ban the further sale, 
distribution or advertising of the 
Dalkon Shield. 

Negligence on the part of the 
G.D. Searle Co., which 
manufactures the Copper 7 IUD 
has recently caused the FDA to 
recall up to 200,000 Copper 7’s. 
Many doctors have complained 


-that seals of the packages were 


defective, and that the IUD’s may 
not be sterile. 

The California petition also asks 
the banning of all IUDs currently 
on the market until they have been 
carefully tested and evaluated; 


’ distribution of information to 


patients, physicians and medical 
schools advising of dangers to 
users; that all IUD advertisers be 
required to spell out the dangers; 
and that all manufacturers collect 
data as to the effects of the devices 
and make this information 
available to the California Dept. of 
Health. 

Critical of the disregard for 
women’s safety among those in the 
IUD business, Laura Brown of the 
Feminist Women’Health Center in 
California said, “No women would 
have ever designed some of the 
I1UD's the way they have been. 
Men who have nothing to lose have 
controlled the research, 
manufacture, and distribution of 
the devices. 
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PROFESSORS DEMAND 
PAY RAISES 


The largest faculty 
organization in the California 
State University system has 
asked the trustees for a 21.7 to 
33.6 percent salary increase for 
nest year. 

Dr. Dale Burtner, President of 
the United Professors of 
California, urged rejection of 
Chancellor Glenn Dumke’s 
recommendation fora 9.4 percent 
pay boost. Instead, Burtner 
asked the trustees to request the 
state to grant a 21.7 percent 
salary increase, along with 
restoration of the 16 to 1 student- 
faculty ratio which prevailed in 
1969. Thie would require hiring 
1,611 additional faculty mem- 
bers. 

If the trustees will not agree to 
this, Professor Burtner said they 
should ask for a straight 33.6 
percent salary increase. This 
larger increase is justified, ac- 
cording to UPC, by increases 
since 1969 in the cost of living 
and increases in professor 
productivity. 

Since 1969, the cost of living 
has gone up by 34.6 percent and 
UPC expects it will increase by 
another 9.8 percent by next July. 
This will mean a total increase in 
the cost of living of 47.7 percent 
between July, 1969 and July, 
1975. 

But State University faculty 
salaries have increased only 21.4 
percent since mid-1969, ac- 
cording to UPC. This means that 
the state would have to grant a 
21.7 percent salary increase to 
enable a faculty member of a 
given rank and step to have the 
same purchasing power as _ his 
counterpart had in 1969. 

Burtner claims that the 
productivity of State University 
Professors had increased 11.9 
percent since 1969. At that time, 
the number of students per 
faculty member was 16 to 1. This 
year the student-faculty ratio is 
17.9 to 1. The professors think 
the state should either hire 
enough additional faculty to 
restore the 16 to 1 ratio,.or keep 
the 17.9 to 1 ratio but grant a 
productivity salary increase of 
11.9 percent. 

In order to lower the workload, 
the trustees would have to hire 
1,611 additional faculty mem- 
bers. If the present workload is 
retained. UPC wants a 33.6 
percent salary increase -- 21.7 
percent for inflation and 11.9 
percent for increased produc- 


tivity. 
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Dr. Burtner said the union’s 
requests were modest. 
“Anything less,” he said, “would 
be further evidence to the faculty 
that they need an elected 
bargaining agent to represent 
their interests in dealings with 
the legislature and governor.” 

UPC also asked for a special 
salary equity increase of 4.5 
percent for State Univers ity 
librarians. Such an increase is 
needed to re-establish salary 
parity with University of 
California librarians who received 
a 4.5 percent salary equity in- 
crease this year. 

Burtner said the State 
University librarians also would 
have received this increase this 

year if the trustees had asked for 
it. “The salary lost by our 
librarians this year as a result of 
this failure is forever lost,” said 
Burtner, “but we certainly should 
not allow the inequity to continue 
another year.” 

The United Professors of 
California is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Teachers 
and the AFL-CIO. 


PYUTTETI TT 


HEALTH COALITION 
Providing comprehensive health cares 


services and referrals for .women. 


@FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 

@ ABORTION COUNSELING 

@ ABORTION REFERRALS 
@MENSTRUAL REGULATION 

@ BIRTH CONTROL COUNSELING 
$ @VASECTOMIES 


$ For more information coll 408 427-1228: 


RONT 


Daily 7am to Midnight . 
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Proposed Police 


Communications Complex 


Con’t from page 7. 


things, he pointed out that the \ 


radio frequencies recommended in 
the study were the same ones used 
by San Francisco and El Cerrito, 
and using them would cause in- 
terference. He also charged that 
Young had proposed unnecessarily 
high .power levels for radio 
equipment. “I want to warn you 
gentlemen right now that these 
specifications for power levels are 
ANTI-COMPETITIVE in that 
you are building in a situation 
where only Motorola will or can 
respond to the specifications when 
and if it is finally released. By 
accepting these particular Young 
recommendations which quite 
clearly show the expert sales work 
of Motorola behind the scenes, you 
will probably cost the County up to 
$200,000 more...” 

The fact that Baynes and 
Burdick began to squirm. un- 
comfortably in their seats at this 
point caused many in the room to 
suspect that they had indeed been 
caught with sticky fingers in the 
County Cookie Jar (CCJ). 
Although they denied the charges, 
Baynes and Burdick were ob- 
viously shaken, enough so that 
when Mayor Bert Muhly asked 
later if they would be willing to 
return and make a presentation 
before the City Council, Baynes, in 
a momentary lapse of his 
“command and control’ let loose 
the blooper of the evening: ‘“‘A very 
ticklish question...It’s quite costly, 
if you’re in business for profit as 
we are, and as Mr. Johnson is, to 
continually return to--ah--the 
scene...” (Amid general laughter, 
several Sherlock Holmes 
aficianados in the audience 
volunteered the last three words of 
the sentence before Baynes was 
able to recover.) ‘*...and go over 
this again and ag 

The meeting ended with the 
Supervisors deferring all action on 
the matter, including the final 
payment to Arthur Young and 
Co., for at least 30 days. In that 
time they asked the County Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Ted Durkee, 
to assemble written reports from 
all of the potential user agencies 
and to look into the charges by Mr. 
Johnson. 
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FROM THE 


PLACEMENT OFFICE ........ 


FARMWORKER’S UNION 
RECRUITMENT 
A representative from the Farm 
Workers will be on campus 
Tuesday, October Ist, to talk with 
students interested in being 
community organizers. Full-time 
positions are available in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, Los Angeles 
area and Santa Clara County, and 
the jobs pay room and board plus 
a small allowance. Half-hour 
informational meetins will be held 
at 9 am and 2 pm in 379 Applied 
Sciences, to be followed by in- 
formal question & answer sessions. 
Anyone interested should drop by 
379 App. Sci. between 9 - 12 or 2 - 
5, or call the Career Planning 
Center, X2183. 


MARINE CORPS RECRUIT- 
MENT 

The U.S. Marine Corps will 
be here for a recruitment on 
October 2 all day and October 3 
until noon. They will be available 
in Romm 379. For further in- 
formation contact Career Planning 
in App. Sci. Rm. 366, X 2183. 


ig 3 lowships 
Ss" ~"*e? 


DANFORTH 

Type: Graduate fellowships for 
college training careers. 
Eligibility: B.A., under 35, 
planning a college teaching career. 
Must be graduating in June 1975 
with intentions of attending grad 
school in Fall ’75 or a recent 
graduate with no graduate school 
experience. 

Duration:*! year, renewable for 
total of 4 years. 

Stipend: $2,025 (single), $2200 
(married), plus tuition, fees, and 
dependency allowances. 
Application Procedure: Contact 
fellowship advisor, X 4085. All 
students must be nominated by 
_ their college. 

Deadline: September 25th for 
submission of sollege nominations. 
NONE WILL BE ACCEPTED 
AFTER THIS DATE! 


FULBRIGHT 
Type: Scholarships for graduate 
study abroad. 
Eligibility: U.S. citizen, B.A., 
language ability, between 20-35 
years. 
Duration: 12 mos. 
Stipend: Varies according to type 
of grant and country. 
Application Procedure: Contact 
fellowship advisor. Applications 
available at the Career Planning 
and Placement Center, App. Sci. 
366. . 
Deadline: October 1S. 


: MARSHALL ACHOLARSHIPS 
Type: For advanced study at any 
British University. 

Eligibility: U.S. citizen, under 26 
years, B.A. 

Duration: 2 years. 

Stipend: 1550 per annum plus 
allowance, tuition, books, tran- 
sportation, dependency sllowance. 
Application Procedure: Contact 


Fellowship Advisor. Applications 


available at 366 App. Sci. 
Deadline: October Il. 
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SATURDAY* SEPTEMBER 28 


SOCCER GAME 


Notre Dame vs Santa Cruz/1:00 pm, Athletic Field/Free 


SUNDAY* SEPTEMBER 29 


CONCERT 


Crown Chamber Players: William Corbett-Hones, piano; Jascha 
Veissi, viola; William Van den Burg, cello; Rosario Mazzeo, clarinet; 
Sylvia Jenkins, music director and piano/Guest artist: Marie Gibson. 
soprano/Works of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Bacon, Brahms/3:)) pm, 


Crown Cining Hall/Free 


t 


MONDAY* SEPTEMBER 30 


LECTURE 


Angela Davis, Nationaf Alliance Against Racist and Political 
Repression/6:30 pm, Upper Quarry/Free 


WEDNESDAY * OCTOBER 2 


DRAMA 


The Bacchae, directed and choreographed by Zouzou Nicoloudi of 
the Greek Theatre/An all-University of California production of 
Euripides/8:00 pm, Performing Arts Theatre/Free 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 


CONCERT 


Zina Schiff, violinist; accompanied by Aileen JAMES/8:9) pm. 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/$1.S0, students; $2.00, general 


Notices of events must be submitted in writing to the Master Calendar, 
Campus Activities Office; Jerry Walsh, Redwood Building, (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant) no later than Friday, 4:00 pm. X2934. 


Lecture Hall 3/Free 


MOVIE LOG 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
FALLEN ANGEL and ANGEL FACE (Preminger) 7:00 pm, Thimann 


SATURDAY* SEPTEMBER 28 
FIVE EASY PIECES/7:00, 9:15, and 11:30 pm, Classroom 2/First in a 
series of 9 Masterworks of the Modern Cinema/$4.50, series ticket; $1.9). 


single 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER | 
DUEL IN THE SUN, with Gregory Peck, Jennifer Jones, Joseph Cot- 
ten/7:30 and 10:00 pm, Kresge Town Hall/2S cents, Kresge students; 5) 


cents, others 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 
A WOMANIS A WOMAN, 1961, with Jean-Paul Belmondo, Anna 
Karina/BELLS ARE RINGING, 1960, with Judy Holliday, Dean 
Martin/7:30 pm, Classroom 2/Second in a series of 10 films of Jean-Luc 
Godard and some of his American friends/$6.00, series ticket; 51.9). 


single 
X 


ROOT-TILDEN 
Type: Scholarship for grad study 
at the New York University School 
of Law. 
Eligibility: 20-28 yrs., B.A. 
Duration: | yr., renewable 
Stipend: Full tuition and in- 
ternships. Additional aid availaale 
according to need. 
Application Procedure: Contact 
Fellowship Advisor. 
Deadline: October 18, 1974. 


aLuMNi, 


Name. 


SUBSCRIBE! 


RelaTives, AND FRIENDS OF UCSC: 
Have "CITY ON a HILL PNSS"” DeLiveRed 
WEEKLY To YOUR MaiLBOx af THESe Low 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES!!! 

[lJ one. acavemic quarter (10 issues) 3.00 
ID) Two acapenic quarters (20 #5 i] 
[Jone scapemic YOR (3e issues) & 7.00 


RHODES 
Type: Scholarships for advanced 
study at Oxford. 
Eligibility: U.S. citizen, male, 
unmarried, between 18-24 years, 
B.A. 
Duration: 2 years. 
Stipend: 2,000 per annum, 
transportation. 
Application Procedure: Contact 
Fellowship Advisor. Applications 
available at 366 App. Sci. 
Deadline: October Il. 


§.00 


FiLA OUT CouTON OND 
RETURN WITH Gish OR 
CHECK TO? 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
“CATY CC A elite PRESS" 
UNIVERSITY OF CaLiF. 


5aNB CRUZ, CaLIFORNG 
95060 
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for sale; 10 speed bicycles, 23 inch, 
almost new, $105. Fully lugged 
frames, 


simples derailers, cen- 


erpull brakes. Also...bike ac- 


cessories and bikes cheap. The 


The Flying Bicycle. 426-7221. 


WANTED: Artist or artists for 
possible gallery show. Any media - 
plastics, canvas, stone or wood. 
Upstairs Cooper House. Openings 
immediatly available. Call Tom 
Bean, 426-3019 Or 426-7011. 


HOUSING AVAILABLE: People, 
semi-organic, into carpentry, 
gardening, music or ? wanted to 
share farming experience in Scotts 
Valley. Farm has 7.5 acres, 3 
barns, 2 houses (one 4-5 bedroom, 
other is owners house), well, lots of 
trees groves, corrals and quiet. 
Near bus line - 10 minutes to SCQ. 
Rent is about $100 per 
month; space for van teepee or 
dome, rent adjusted Pets OK. 


WANTED: Driveway or land to 
park my self contained camper. 
Will pay up to $30 per month. 


Contact: Brian Leibovitz - 426- 


0451. 


Fishtanks for sale, $25 - 35 - 45. 
Complete with heater, filter, lights, 
gravel, fish, plants - just add 
water. Call Eric 423-3067. 


FOR SALE: Old English 
Sheepdog, A.K.C., male, two years 
old, all shots, good markings. 
Reasonable to loving home. 438- 
0403 after 6:00 pm. 


Can you baby sit from 12:00 to 


dumbsble Oct 1 eof Mondays, Wodhesdays 
Interested? Call 423- and Fridays?Generally, the baby 
2131 .evenings sitting will take place at the Field 
House while I attend gym class 
there. Contact: Noni at 427-2678. 

SUPPORT INEZ GARCIA 


THE DEFENSE. 


US ALL. 


PHONE 408-899-4849 
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David; 
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WHO FACES FIRST DEGREE MURDER CHARGES 
FOR DEFENDING HERSELF AGAINST THE MEN 
WHO ATTACKED AND RAPED HER. CHARLES 
GARRY OF SAN FRANCISCO IS ATTORNEY FOR 


COME TO THE TRIAL. SHE IS FIGHTING FOR 


INEZ GARCIA DEFENSE COMMITTEE - 1147 
WHEELER ST. SEASIDE. 


Felice ritorno! 


‘Haply I think 
on thee.,...’ 
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EOP DISPUTE RESOLVED (continued from front page) 


the Affirmative Action unit and in 
turn the Director of Affirmative 
Action. The text concerning EOP 
states: 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IM- - 
PLEMENTATION 

The Affirmative Action Office will 
be charged with preparing 
guidelines and objectives for 
admission of women and minority 
students at both the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels, 
and shall submit these guidelines 
and objectives for review by the 
CCCAA and appropriate campus, 
Academic Senate, and other 
University offices. The Affirmative 
Action Office will also make 
recommendations and assist in the 
development of procedures for 
student recruitment, which insure 
that indormation regarding 
Admissions, the Educational 
Opportunity Program, Financial 
Aid, and other services are equally 
available to all eligible students 
without regard to sex or ethnicity. 
The Affirmative Action Director’s 
duties will include policy review of 
the EOP and other aspects of 
student affirmative action. 

If decentralized the Director of 
Affirmative Action would not have 
been administratively in charge of 
EOP and its many services. 


According to Rubalcava, the 
Willson pao! was the third 
attempt made to destroy the U.C. 
Santa Cruz EOP. Rubalcava 
stated “EOP must be moved out of 
the mainstream of university 
administration, only when EOP is 
moved under the authority of A.A. 
will it be secure and protected 
from the whims of UCSC Ad- 


ministrators.” 


FINANCIAL AIDS 
IN DISARRAY 
(continued from front page) 


federal grant they may renege on 
the offer leaving the student with 
one-third of what he/she had 
counted on. The university may 
still make a quick save but that 
means re-opening the file and 
further delay and aggravation for 
both recipient and administrator. 


If the campus is unable to help 


the student, he/she may simply 
have to go elsewhere to school. 
This is the point where admission 
and financial aid policies converge 
and if enough low-income minority 
students are turned away the 
university may be called into 
question as the Affirmative Action 
compliance. Duffus sees financial 
aid as so important to the ad- 
missions policy that he would like 
to see the case made to the state 
legislature that it as well as the 
admissions office be funded by 
state monies. This factor could 
help the argument greatly. 
Meanwhile, financial aid students 
will have to put up with the long 
lines and confusion resulting from 
the insufficient staffing of one of 


the busiest offices on campus. 


Almost immediately after the\ 
circulation of the proposal 
widespread student opposition 
materialized, The student op- 
position climaxed on February 
25th when 150 students jammed 
into Vice Chancellor Willson’s 
office, asked him for his 
resignation and afterwards hung 
his effigy from the second story 
balcony of Central Services. A few 
weeks later ex-Chancellor 
McHenry killed the proposal 
because of the ‘‘shrill controversy 
that ensued’. The disclosure of 
Willson’s plans. By the end of 
April Vice Chancellor Willson 
resigned, a move which he had 
reportedly been considering for 
some time. 

Ex-Chancellor McHenry’s 
rejection of the Willson proposal 
disposed of the imminent ‘‘threat’’ 
to EOP, but Mecha and the 
Student Coalition perceived EOP’s 
position to be unchanged. - They 
believed EOP could be secured. 
only when it was under the 
Director of Affirmative Action. On 
May 9th cChancellor Mark 
Christensen held his first press 
conference which was attended by 
60 uninvited students from Mecha 
and the Student Coalition. At the 
conference Chancellor-designate 
Christensen remarked, ‘until I can 
come on and really understand the 
issue and all its ramifications, I 
don’t really want to impart my 
sense one way or the other.” 
Chancellor Christensen refused to 
commit himself to making the 
transfer. 

By the end of the 73-74 
academic year the Educational 
Opportunity Program had not 
been placed under the direction of 


Affirmative Action, despite the 
stipulation in the lawsuit set- 
tlement. Students left campus with 
the impression that further action 
would be necessary if the transfer 
was to be made. September 3rd, 
Chancellor Christensen held his 
first meeting with students to 
discuss the issues of EOP and 
campus birth control services. In 
the meeting the Chancellor 
claimed to be unaware of the legal 
constraints put upon the 
University by the Concilio suit (for 
making the transfer). 

In the second meeting on 
September 10th Chancellor 
Christensen reported to a group of 
students ‘I’ve looked into the A.A. 
plan and found that you were 
correct with regard to legal 
stipulation concerning EOP and 
believe that our heads are in the 
right direction”...and that ‘‘the 
issue should be resolved within two 
weeks.” BY THE END OF THE 
NEXT WEEK THE TRANSFER 
WAS OFFICIALLY MADE. 

When asked his feelings 
about the transfer Vice Chancellor 
Cota Robles commented, EOP 
“has more respectibility now...I 
think this will increase the campus 
commitment towards student 
Affirmative Action and it sets a 
model for other components of the 
University of California that don’t 
really have. student Affirmative 
Action implemented at the present 
time.” 


STUDENT LOBBY 


The University of California 
Student Lobby was rated the 
twelfth most influential lobby in 
the state, according to a survey 
released earlier this month. 

In an article in the September 
issue of the California Journal, a 
monthly magazine on state 
politics, the U.C. Student Lobby, 
tied for twelfth with several in- 
dividual lobbyists representing 
such well financed clients as the 
Bank of America and the ‘Western 
Developers Council. 

The Journal asked 20 members 
of the Legislature -- ten 
Republicans and ten Democrats, 
eight senators and_ twelve 
Assemblymen -- to name the most 
influential lobbyists. 

On the basis of the Legislators’ 
selection, the Journal rated the top 
20 lobbyists. James Garibaldi, 
representing Hollywood Turf 
Club, the Wine and_ Spirits 
Wholesalers and the California. 
Assiciation of Highway Patrolmen, 
headed the list. 

The U.C. Student Lobby was 
categorized as a ‘‘good-guy’’ 
lobbyist, an organization seeking 
reform with a _ relatively low 
budget. 

“The University of California 
Student Lobby tried to bridge the 
gap between the so-called Third 
House and the two legislative 
houses by holding spaghetti 
dinners for lawmakers at the 


apartments of various student 
interns,”’ the article said. 
The Lobby was created in 1970 


by University students to make 
known to the Legislature, the 
Regents, the University ad- 
ministration and to the general 
public the concerns of over 
100,000 students in the UC system. 

Student fees fund three full time 
co-directors and a small office in 
Sacrament. The _ co-directors, 
Linda Bond, Tom DeLapp and 
Jeff Hammerling, are recent U.C. 
graduates who work for the Lobby 
for a maximum of two years. The 
Student Body Presidents of the 
nine campuses serve as the Board 
of Directors of the Lobby 

During the last legislative 
session, the Lobby followed over 
one hundred bills affecting 
University students. These in- 
cluded a constitutional amend- 
ment to shorten the terms of 
Regents, an augmentation of the 
University’s budget for affirmative 
action and an appropriation of $3 
million for campus child care 
programs. 

Linda Bond, a co-director of the 
Lobby commented on the Journal 
article: ‘‘I‘m pleased the Lobby 
was rated so highly by the 
Legislature; this proves that 
honest, accurate information and 
not money can be thecritical factor 
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NEW FINANCIAL AID 
REQUIREMENTS 


Most undergraduate students 
planning to apply for Financial 
Aid for the 1975-76 academic year 
will also be required to apply for 
awards from the State of 
California and the Federal 
government. The requirements 
will apply to all campuses of the 
University of California. 


FEDERAL BASIC OP- 
PORTUNITY GRANT 


all applicants for University of 
California financial aid who will 
befirst or second year students in 
1975-76 are required to apply for a 


. federal Basic Educational Op- 


portunity Grant (BOG). 

The UCSC Office of Financial 
Aid will assume that all first and 
second year financial aid ap- 
plicants have applied for a BOG 
and University aid awards will be 
calculated on this assumption. 
Therefore, the University award 
will be reduced by the amount of - 
he assumed BOG award. If a 
Financial Aid applicant applies for 
a BOG and is found to be 
ineligible, the applicant will 
receive the University award 
he/she is entitled to in accordance 
with his financial need. 

BOG applications will be 
available at the Office of Financial 
Aid and high schools and com- 
munity colleges in the Spring of 


1975. 


Office tours of the Office of 
Financial Aid are from 8:30 to 
11:30 am and from 1:00 to 4:30 
pm, Monday through Friday. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Students who are California 
residents or have permanent 
resident visas have completed less 
than nine quarters (six semester 
equivelent) prior to the Fall 1975 
quarter are required to apply for a 
California State Scholarship. 
Students receiving College Op- 
portunity Grants from the State 
Scholarship Conmission are not 
required to apply for State 
Scholarship, but should apply for 
renewal of their COG grants. 

Application forms for the State 
Scholarship Program are available 
at the Office of Financial Aid 
(Room: 301, Applied Sciences 
Bldg.). The 
application form must be filed by 
November 22, 1974. In addition to 
the application form itself, parents 
of students must file a Parents 
Confidential Statement by 
December 13, 1974, and student 
should submit scores from the 
Scholastic Apptitude Test (SAT) to 
the Scholarship Commission. 
Complete instructions for com- 
pleting the application form, 
arranging to have SAT scores sent 
to the Commission, etc., are 
contained in the application for a 
State Scholarship. 

Students who have not taken the 
SAT must arrange to do so without 
delay. The latest date the test can 
be taken and still used by the 
Scholarship Ctmmission us 
December 7, 1974. The test ap- 
plication deadline is October 24, 
1974. To arrange to take the test, 
the applicant must obtain a 
College Board Student Bulletin 
and Registration Form. Bulletins 
and Registration forms will soon 
be available at the Office of 
Financial Aid or may be obtained 
by writing to the College Board 
Testing PKRTGRAM* PO Box 
1025, Berkeley, CA 94701. 

Students who fail to apply, but 
who would have been eligible to 
receive a scholarship will have the 
amount of the State Scholarshih 
deducted from the University 
Financial Aid award. Only in 
exceptional cases, as determined 
by the Financial Aid officer will a 
student receive University grants 
or scholarships in lieu of a state 
scholarship. ; 


A WARNING FROM U.C. 
POLICE; AS OF 8:00 a.m. 


MON. SEPT. 30th, ALL 


PARKING REGULATIONS 


WILL BE ENFORCED 


in influencing the course Of See 
legislation.” 


